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AN APOLOGY FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century John Grote, the philo- 
sopher and younger brother of George Grote the historian, once 
lamented the tendency of all studies to run to history.1_ More 
recently Lord Morley has remarked that history “ has advanced 
with powerful stride to a commanding place within the last forty 
or fifty years,” ? while Croce has said that the nineteenth century 


“has been well called the century of history.” Lessing de- 
scribed the course of history as “the education of the human 
race,” and it has even been proposed that history should take the 
place of classics as the basis of humanistic education. These 
testimonies to the progress of his study may be gratifying to the 
historian ; but there are penalties for success, and criticism is the 
lightest and most wholesome of them. No historian will therefore 
object to the rankling arrow which philosophy, as Dr. Barker 
tells us in the July number of History, has left in his historical 
mind, since its shock has stimulated a provocative inquiry into 
the meaning and value of history, of the historic method, and of 
historical research. But it behoves someone who believes in those 
things, even as they are practised and taught in a modern 
university, to take up the challenge, unless we are prepared to 
compromise like Dr. Barker and jurare in verba philosophi. 

The issue goes very deep, and the differences between the historic 
method and the philosophic idea presented by Dr. Barker are 
fundamental. In the words he puts into his philosopher’s mouth, 
the historian rarely, if ever, attempts “‘ to think together all this 
memory, or to find its significance and plan,” and foolishly assumes 
“ that historical process is the explanation of existence.”” Thinking 


1 History, ii. 65. 2 Recollections, i. 95. 3 On History, p. 90. 
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things together is, we infer, the method of philosophy, and the 
explanation of existence the object of its thought. So Plato of 
old thought together philosophy and statecraft, and deduced 
his conclusion that men could never be governed well until 
philosophers were made into kings, or kings into philosophers ; 
and so Dr. Barker, under the guidance of Croce, has thought 
together history and philosophy, and tells us that things can 
never be well with history until it is mated with philosophy, or 
with philosophy until the philosopher learns some history. Put 
in that general way, the conclusion is hard to resist. No historian 
will deny that the philosopher is better for a knowledge of history, 
and he does not like to cut himself off from all philosophy. 

But the difficulty comes in at once as soon as we begin to think, 
not as the philosopher thinks, in synthetic, general terms, but 
as the historian tries to think, in terms of scientific analysis, and 
to ask ourselves, what is the philosophy with which history is to 
mate? Many years ago, when [ first examined in the Final 
Honours School of Modern History at Oxford, a discussion arose 
among the examiners on the relative value of the different sub- 
jects prescribed for the examination ; and one examiner, apparently 
with a philosophical bias, distinguished the papers on Political 
Science and Political Economy from the purely historical papers 
by calling the former “ the two thinking papers.” I demurred 
by remarking that it was difficult for anyone to deal adequately 
with Stubbs’ Charters, for instance, without thinking, and the 
rejoinder was somewhat as follows: “ Ah, that is true enough, 
but that is thinking about something definite. That is not real 
thinking ; real thinking is thinking in the abstract.’’ That I take 
to be one of the differences, perhaps the fundamental difference, 
between the historical and the philosophical method. The 
philosopher conceives it his business to think things together, 
that is to say, to ignore what seem to him unessential differentia 
and confine his attention to the essential unities—to think, for 
instance, about ‘‘ man ”’ and not about particular men or nations, 
to put “ mind ” or “ spirit ” in his programme, but not its hetero- 
geneous manifestations, to dream of the city of God, but ignore 
its many mansions, and, still more, the stones of which it is built. 

Philosophy is therefore more sublime than history; but it is 
also more vague, and vagueness pervades its objections to history. 
The historian is charged, for instance, with assuming “ that 
historical process is the explanation of existence.” The existence 
of what? The existence of God or the universe, life or man? 
These things have all been philosophically ‘ thought together,” 
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and “ existence ’’ conceived as an abstract problem apart from 
every particular thing that exists. Let us take a simpler instance, 
such as the existence of North America, and see how far the charge 
of assuming that historical process explains it is relevant. Of 
course we must use a historical method and point out that North 
America has many kinds of existence. It exists as a tract of land, 
and the explanation of that is not a matter for the historian, but 
for the physicist, the geologist, and the geographer. It exists as 
the home of a certain flora and fauna, and the explanation of these 
things rests with the biologist. It exists as the habitat of certain 
races of men, which the anthropologist may explain, so far 
as they are aboriginal or prehistoric. The historical process only 
enters the witness-box when the political existence of North 
America comes into question ; and the historians are prepared to 
testify, with some confidence that their testimony will help towards 
an explanation. Does the philosopher mean that the history of 
the discoveries by Columbus and his successors, of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Plantations, of colonial wars, the War of In- 
dependence and the Civil War, of the growth of constitutions 
and the formation of States and Territories, afford no explanation 
of the political existence of North America to-day? And if 
historical process does not explain, are we to seek a solution 
from a philosophy which knows nothing of red men or white 
men, Frenchmen or Dutchmen, but can only think of “‘ man” ? 
No historian ever pretended that historical process explains the 
“existence ” of anything except the particular things which have 
been subject to a process observable by historical investigation ; 
and the methods of that investigation vary according to the 
subject, like those of the man of science. The astronomer uses a 
telescope, the biologist a microscope, the chemist a test-tube; 
the man of science does not think these methods or things together 
nor imagine that thinking, however profound, about existence in 
general will solve his particular problems. 

The charge that historical process explains nothing comes, 
however, only from words put into the mouth of an imaginary 
philosopher. Possibly no real philosopher would suggest it, and 
assuredly it could occur to no real historian ; for historical process 
is so obviously the explanation of historical phenomena that it 
would be superfluous to pile up examples. Any one will suffice. 
Does not, for instance, the intervention of the United States help 
to explain the victory of the Allies in the late war? Does not that 
victory help to explain the Peace of Versailles, the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, the revolution in Germany, and the 
M2 
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innumerable other consequences that followed thereupon? Or 
will our philosopher tell us that these are only sequences, not con- 
sequences, that history has nothing to do with cause and effect, 
and that even the cause does not explain the effect? Apparently 
Dr. Barker, with one foot resting on philosophy and the other on 
history, is so upset when his philosophy wobbles that he is driven 
to concede even this. ‘‘ I admitted to myself,” he writes, “ that 
history only dealt with How and not with Why.” 

Here, again, we need analysis rather than thinking things 
together, and have to ask what sort of history we are discussing. 
There is history for babes and sucklings, and history for grown-up 
men and women; there are many sorts of history even for them, 
from the history which is as a tale that is told, or the history that 
is a political or religious pamphlet, to the history as conceived by 
Gibbon and Ranke, Stubbs and Maitland. But the history that 
wilfully excludes from its scope and competence all attempt to 
explain why men and societies have done what they did and 
become what they are is surely not worth discussing. May we not 
ask, for instance, why Napoleon fell, and must we be content with 
the philosopher’s answer that he fell because he tilted against 
eternal verities? May not the historian say something about the 
battle of Trafalgar (among many other causes), and, if he is 
challenged further to explain the victory of Trafalgar, may he 
not adduce St. Vincent’s reforms, the build of British ships, 
the excellence of British guns and gunnery, and manifold 
other details, the significance of which is apt to elude the 
philosopher’s transcendental gaze? ‘‘ History,” says Dr. Barker, 
“does not explain values, on which alone a raison détre 
can be grounded.” That may be the history conceived and 
taught by moral philosophers who call themselves historians; but 
not a few teachers, even in elementary schools, account for the 
English victory at Crégy by the long-bow and know that it 
existed in 1347 because its value as a weapon of war had been 
tested in the wars of Edward I and Edward II. So, too, they 
know something of the value of the ‘ round” ship as compared 
with the galley, and can therefore explain why it was possible for 
seamen to cast a girdle round the globe in the age of discovery, 
and why Drake and his fellows defeated the Spanish Armada; 
and that historical knowledge further helps them to explain 
why the Spanish Empire declined and the British Empire grew. 

These things are nothing to our hypothetical philosopher. Nor 
apparently has he considered how he is going to answer 
those questions “ why,’ which belong to history but are to 
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be annexed to the province of philosophy, except by historical 
research. So we have a list of the vain stories which occupy the 
idle curiosity of historians, who are not philosophers and write 
what philosophers do not consider history—‘‘ the wardrobe of a 
medieval king; the panoply of a medieval knight ; the structure 
of the Great Harry; the rig of a frigate.’ The philosopher 
presumably does not know that the wardrobe of a medieval king 
was the greater part of his administrative system, the study 
of which explains how he governed his kingdom and extended or 
lost his dominions. He does not know that the panoply of a 
medieval knight helps to explain baronial predominance and 
the form of medieval society; that the structure of the Great 
Harry, with other such-like details, helps us to understand why 
Henry VIII was able to break the bonds of Rome and defy what 
philosophers thought were eternal verities; and that the rig 
of frigates and similar matters contributed to British naval 
supremacy, which in its turn had its raison d’étre and its value in 
explaining why the world is what it is to-day. Not seeing these 
things, he naturally concludes that history explains no values 
and provides no raisons d’étre. But this is not Croce’s view. He 
denounces the philosopher’s contempt of ‘‘ brute facts’ and the 
philosophical attitude which “‘ amounts to this: leave ideas to 
the philosophers and brute facts to the historians—let us be 
satisfied with serious things and leave their toys to the children.” 
Croce says rather, ‘‘ Let us raise up the debased countenances 
of the calumniated ‘ brute facts,’ and we shall see the light of 
thought resplendent upon their foreheads.’’! A good deal of 
thought goes into the rig of a frigate. 

Dr. Barker’s conception of history is as odd as its limitation 
in his same paragraph to “ the record of human will and action,” 
which excludes the effects of flood and fire, famine and pestilence, 
and all the operations of Nature on human fortunes, and rules out 
the destruction of Pompeii, the Black Death, the Plague and 
Fire of London, and Irish and Russian famine, not to mention 
those conditions of climate and terrain which have laid the 
foundations upon which nations have had to build their various 
social and political structures. Why this elimination from history 
of Nature and of everything that is not a record of human will and 
action? The answer accounts for much in Dr. Barker's conception 
of history. It is to him a sort of sermon, or at least a treatise in 
moral philosophy. Nothing has a value, he says, except in so far as 
it “serves a moral purpose”; and royal wardrobes, medieval 
1 On History, pp. 73, 75, 
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panoplies, naval equipment have no “value” because their 
*“value”’ is not moral. So Nature is excluded because man is 
not responsible for its operations: they do not point a moral, 
though they may adorn a tale. And what Dr. Barker means 
when he says that history does not explain values or provide a 
raison @étre, is that it does not profess to answer the theological, 
moral, or political questions why things ought, or ought not, to 
have existed or to exist. 

This thinking together of theology, morals, politics, and history 
telescopes some of Dr. Barker’s sentences out of all perspective 
and understanding. ‘To know,” he writes, “ how private 
property came to exist is not to know why it should exist.” In 
this sentence the historical and the moral points are hopelessly 
thought together. The question how a thing came to exist is 
historical, the question whether it should exist is moral or political. 
Dr. Barker is arguing that history cannot answer the question 
“‘ why ”’; and in order to prove his point he contends that history 
cannot answer historical questions because it does not pretend to 
answer moral questions. He would hardly contend that “to 
know how private property came to exist is not to know why 
it existed ”; and so, instead of ‘‘ why it existed,’’ he writes ‘‘ why 
it should exist.’’ To either contention, when disentangled from 
their confusion, the historian would be prepared to make.some 
reply. He would maintain that an adequate knowledge of how 
private property came to exist would help him to explain why it 
existed in the past and exists in the present ; and that a knowledge 
of why it existed in the past and exists in the present would provide 
him with some reasons for determining whether or no it should 
continue to exist for the future. In other words, he would bring the 
question to the test of experience and not try to solve the problem 
by thinking in the abstract. And if the historian cannot answer 
the question from experience and recorded memory, how is the 
philosopher going to explain why private property existed in the 
past or exists at present? The philosopher appears, in fact, to 
be putting to the historian questions which he claims for his own 
province but cannot answer by means of his own investigations, 
and then to be discounting history because it fails to do outside 
its sphere that which philosophy cannot do in its own. 

We should have liked a better foundation than this for the 
quiet assumption that “the historian, with all his historical 
‘ values,’ must come before the bar of philosophy.” Why should 
Gibbon be tried by philosophers any more than Galileo, Sir Isaac 
Newton, or Darwin? Or is the philosopher the judge of the value 
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of all the earth? Must we learn nothing about the stars, the 
mechanism of the universe, or the growth of natural life, unless 
our astronomers, physicists, and biologists can prove before the 
philosopher’s judgment-seat that what they have discovered is for 
what the moral philosopher calls “‘ the betterment of humanity ” ? 
Before we submit to the jurisdiction we should also like a 
better assurance of competence and impartiality in the judge 
than is generally forthcoming when one branch of learning pre- 
sumes to call another to its bar. The old theological claim to 
sit in judgment upon all learning and all science has assuredly 
not been dethroned for the sake of a restoration in the interests 
of philosophy. The particular instance in which Dr. Barker 
asserts the claim seems also to be particularly unfortunate. 
The historian is to be called to the bar, but “ nationalisms 
with their memories of Cuchulain and Stephen Dushan and 
other heroes and glories”’ are to be put to the question; and the 
only ground for identifying the historian with these national- 
isms is the judge’s unsupported allegation that they “feed on 
the historic method.’’ Murderers feed on bread. Is bread there- 
fore bad, and should saints eschew the staff of life? Chauvinists 
have undoubtedly quoted history to serve their purpose, as people 
even worse than patriots have quoted Scripture; but they have 
also quoted philosophy, and Hegel and Nietzsche had as much 
to do with the perversion of German patriotism as had Ranke 
or Treitschke. I have no idea what Dr. Barker means by “ the 
historic method.’’ But most historians regard it as scientific, 
and use it for purposes the very reverse of those assumed by Dr. 
Barker. Does he really think that the methods of historical 
research are responsible for the propagation of historical legends ? 
One might as well associate philosophy with Attila or Genghis 
Khan as the historic method with Cuchulain and Stephen 
Dushan. 

There is, of course, history and history. But there is also 
philosophy and philosophy; and, once more, before we recognise 
the philosophical tribunal, we want to know which philosophers 
will sit and what philosophy they will administer. For even 
philosophy is not so plain and simple a thing that it stands in 
no need of analysis or discrimination. Dr. Barker is a fervid 
admirer of Greek philosophy, and especially that of Plato. But 
he also quotes Hobbes, whose unquoted remarks on philosophy 
are quite as entertaining and well informed as his words, which 
Dr. Barker quotes, on history. “‘ Philosophy,’ says Hobbes, ‘“‘ was 
not risen to the Grecians ”’ ; and after enumerating various ancient 
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schools, in a chapter ' entitled ‘‘ Of Darkness from Vain Philosophy 
and Fabulous Traditions,” he proceeds to ask ‘‘ What has been 
the utility of those schools? . . . There is nothing so absurd that 
the old philosophers, as Cicero saith (who was one of them), have 
not some of them maintained.” “I know,” he writes elsewhere,? 
‘that Aristotle . . . for a foundation of his doctrine, maketh 
men by nature, some more worthy to command, meaning the 
wiser sort, such as he thought himself to be for his philosophy ; 
others to serve, meaning those that had strong bodies, but were 
not philosophers as he. . . . And therefore, for the ninth law of 
Nature I put this, ‘ That every man acknowledge another for his 
equal by nature.’ The breach of this precept is pride.” 

Our exalted court of philosophers would not apparently be 
unanimous in its judgment, unless indeed the philosophers found 
it easier to agree on what history, than on what philosophy, is or 
should be. But we must push our caveats one step further and 
deny that the sort of philosophy which puts itself forward as a judge 
of history has any claim or competence to act in that capacity. 
We have not, of course, a word to say against many philosophers or 
many philosophies: we are merely dealing with a philosophy which 
claims to determine the nature and functions of history by, and 
in virtue of, a method which is philosophical but not historical. 
Here Dr. Barker bases himself on a quotation from Hobbes ® to 
the effect that philosophy “ excludes history as well natural as 
political . . . because such knowledge is but experience or 
authority, and not ratiocination.” The exclusions are so 
large that Hobbes’ definition would appear detrimental rather 
to philosophy than to history; for “natural history’’ then 
included all and more than all we now mean by natural 
science. But it always seems a little unfair to tie philosophers 
down to such details as quotations from themselves, because 
their subject is so many-sided that contradictions are almost 
inevitable; and when Hobbes is dealing more particularly with 
history, in the preface to his translation of Thucydides, he writes 
of “‘ the principal and proper work of history being to instruct 
and enable men, by knowledge of actions past, to bear themselves 


1 Leviathan, c. xlvi. 2 Ibid. ce. xv. 

® The reference is not to the Leviathan, but to Hobbes’ Elements of Philosophy 
(English Works, ed. Molesworth in sixteen volumes, i. 10-11). Dr. Barker 
omits ‘‘ or authority” after “experience” in his quotation, and seems to me 
to think both terms together. Elsewhere (Leviathan, c. xlvi) Hobbes refers to 
“‘ that original knowledge called experience ’’ which “is found as well in brute 
beasts as in man”; and Dr. Barker is too modest when he says that “ any 
knowledge I had was ‘ but experience.’ ”’ 
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prudently in the present and providently towards the future.” 
An excellent statement, but a little difficult to reconcile with his 
other definition of history as excluding ratiocination. 

I must, however, agree with both Hobbes and Dr. Barker in 
excluding history from right ratiocination as defined by Hobbes. 
“ Whatsoever,” he writes, “ we know by right ratiocination can 
neither be false nor doubtful ”’ ; and again, “‘ nothing is produced 
by reasoning aright but general, eternal, and immutable truth.” 4 
Into such altitudes the historian cannot follow the philosopher ; 
but by abstaining he may avoid the falls which sometimes await 
the philosopher when the wax of his Icarian wings is melted by 
the sun. Convinced of the rightness of his reasoning and of the 
infallibility of its results, Hobbes ventured, not only into historical 
theories about the social contract and origin of the State, but 
into the rarer atmosphere of pure mathematics. And there he 
encountered the fierce heat of criticism from Wallis and other 
real mathematicians, with such fatal results that he found himself 
excluded from the fellowship of the Royal Society, and attributed 
his fate not to any defects in his right ratiocination, but to the 
malignity of Wallis. 

Hobbes, indeed, in spite of his philosophical acuteness, fell 
into the same sort of error with his ratiocination as those into 
which smaller and more modern authorities have fallen with 
their Education, spelt with a capital letter. He regarded 
ratiocination as a sort of infallible technique, the possession 
of which enabled him to teach or write about any subject, 
whether he knew anything about it or not. He had no doubt 
that real philosophy was his philosophy, and that his reasoning 
was right. And the test of its rightness was his conviction 
that it must be so. He had got what Dr. Barker desiderates 
when he says that “every history that is a genuine history 
implies some view of the world ... and if there is much 
history nowadays which has no view of the world, and is rather 
a compilation of facts (which men sometimes call by the name 
of research), perhaps it is not history.”’? So Hobbes derived 
his theory of the social contract and origin of the State, not from 
historical research, but from his conception of the world and of its 
absolute need for sovereignty. By his right ratiocination he 
attained to a view of mankind which implied what he thought 
was a genuine history of the origin of society; and thus he has 

1 Elements of Philosophy, loc. cit.; Leviathan, c. xlvi. 


* Croce, it may be remarked, repudiates the idea of a definitive philosophy 
(On History, pp. 158-9). 
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become the type of that contractual school of political philo- 
sophers who, like Locke, Rousseau, and others, each reached by 
similar methods of “ right ratiocination ” infallible but mutually 
destructive conceptions of ‘general, eternal, and immutable 
truth.” That contractual school, which is recommended by 
Dr. Barker for imitation by historians, is the antithesis of the 
historical. The historian may have his view of the world, but 
he prefers to deduce it from history, and not to deduce his 
history from imaginary plans or categorical imperatives. The 
weakness of the philosopher is that, while he admits there are 
many matters of study, he thinks there is only one method of 
studying them ; that that method is applicable to all; and that his 
mastery of that method entitles him to summon them all to appear 
at the bar of philosophy. 

It was in this frame of mind that Dr. Barker came across Croce’s 
Theory and History of Historiography, the title of which is epitom- 
ised and popularised on its cover into On History ; and the book, 
or at least its main thesis, that real history is always contemporary 
history, and philosophy as well, appears to have captivated his 
imagination. It is perhaps a characteristic of the specialist in 
ideas, as distinct from the man of research, that he is somewhat 
susceptible to the philosophical fancies of the moment ; for whatever 
truth there may be in the contention that history, with however 
distant a past it deals, is always an expression of present thought, it 
appears to apply with greater force to philosophy, which, according 
to Croce, “is never anything but the thought of the eternal 
present.’ At any rate Dr. Barker clearly thinks that the im- 
portant thing for history is what philosophy thinks of it; and, 
accepting Croce’s identification of history with philosophy, he 
proceeds to discuss the new meaning which the historian must give 
to history in order to make it toe the philosophical line. ‘‘ What, 
then,” he asks, ‘is history, and with what does it deal?” In 
order to make it deal with the present, he denies that it 
“ really ” deals with the past; and he gives two reasons for the 
paradox. Firstly, the past which survives is “‘ a part—the part 
which accident and economy have conspired to leave—and not the 
whole”; and secondly, in dealing with the past, we select, even 
from what survives, that part of the record which appeals to us, 
neglecting whatever is not either ‘‘ a root of the present”’ or “ an 
analogue of the present.’’ Buta part of the past does not become 
a part of the present because it is not the whole of the past; and 
if a part of the past is not “ really” the past, why should a part of 


1 On History, p. 61. 
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the present “ really” be the present? The argument that you 
cannot “ really ’’ deal with a thing at all, because you have to deal 
with it bit by bit, looks like a part of medieval scholasticism which 
is not the whole of modern philosophy. Croce himself has abjured 
the idea that philosophy itself has to deal with one general problem, 
and points out that the study of particular problems “ was 
destined to produce eventually a change of view as regards the 
general problem.” * 

The argument from conscious or unconscious selection is some- 
what more subtle. But so much of the past is a root of the present 
that the charge against history of only selecting those roots of the 
present loses most of its point. Nor is the analogue between 
republican Rome and revolutionary France quite convincing. 
The French revolutionists were not historians and did not write 
the history of Rome. Dr. Barker seems here to think together 
the historian and the politician who merely goes to history for his 
political arguments and takes away only what he wants for 
political purposes. Revolutionists have always been anxious to 
clothe themselves in the respectable garb of an ideal past; but 
the fact that they borrowed its garments did not make them a 
part of the past, or the past a very large part of them, and the 
examples of Brutus and Cassius were a political excuse rather 
than a historical inspiration. Imitation is generally somewhat 
of a fraud, and in any case the “ analogues’”’ have little to do 
with real history. Even the “roots” do not exhaust its content. 
Do Egyptologists write of the Pharaohs because their rule was a 
root or an analogue of the present? Did Sayce discover in the 
Hittites. a subtle analogue of the British empire? Does Sir 
Arthur Evans seek in Minoan Crete an expression of whatever 
views he may hold of the present? Must a historian of Israel 
believe in the survival of the lost Ten Tribes? Cannot a 
European archeologist write of the Incas, the Aztecs, ancient 
India, China, or Japan without being told in History that his 
work “ is not an explanation ”’ and “ has no significance or plan,” 
because those ancient pasts are not the roots or analogues of his 
present ? 

It is admitted that ‘‘ this view, that all history is contemporary 
history, depends ultimately upon a conception of philosophy ” ; 
and the admission may lead the historian to shrug his shoulders 
and say that in that case it is no concern of his. History for him 
is based on other foundations than the embarrassed and transient 
phantoms of philosophy. But idle curiosity might tempt him to 
1 On History, pp. 155, 164. 
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ask a few questions about the ‘‘ mind or spirit ’’ which in each age 
“ is struggling for self-consciousness”’ ; “has its phases, which vary 
from age to age”’; “ sits at the roaring loom, and weaves its living 
web ”’ ; “ plunged in time, concrete in history, is ceaselessly thinking 
and making and being in successive presents ” ; and “ is the object 
of the study of the philosopher.” Sublimity is all very well for 
Erdgeist in Faust, from which Dr. Barker’s imagery comes; but 
history needs to be more precise, and we wish Dr. Barker could 
have told us, for instance, whether the spirit also makes itself, the 
loom at which it sits, and the stuff it weaves thereon. The spirit 
is presumably the spirit of man, but what is the spirit of man ? 
Can we talk philosophically about the “ colour’’ of man, when 
‘“man’’ consists of white men, yellow men, red men, and black 
men? And is not the spirit infinitely more complex and varie- 
gated than the colour? Each man has his own spirit or mind, and 
to think them all together into one mind or spirit, and to talk of 
that spirit sitting and weaving and thinking and making, is to 
create a fictitious unity which never did anything at all. Indi- 
vidual men and particular generations have thought and done 
many diverse things ; groups of men have thought sufficiently alike 
to be able to do many things as groups; and those groups have 
grown larger and larger until in the future it may become possible 
for a universal league of nations to develop a universal spirit of 
man. But, so far, the “ spirit of man ’’ has been a philosophical 
generalisation which is historically false. 

Whether there is and has been one spirit of man, enduring from 
the days of the anthropoid apes to the present and extending from 
the spiritual latitude of London to that of Timbuctoo, or whether 
there has been, and is, an infinite number of different human 
spirits, may be merely a matter of terminology. The theologian 
prefers to think of millions of human souls, the philosopher of 
a single human mind or spirit. But in either case it is the 
diversity or the variation, and not the unity, that produces the 
changing conceptions of history. Dr. Barker himself talks about 
two pasts, “ the past which is constant” and “the past which 
changes,” and it is the latter, he says, ‘‘ which matters most ” 
because it is part of the present. So Mr. Chesterton has it that 
the real St. Thomas Beket was not the Beket of his age but the 
Beket to whom the fourteenth century prayed. _ Each generation 
makes its own past, and history is not real until it becomes 
a legend! But surely there is confusion here. These are 
pictures, not the past. There is only one past, and that is 
unalterable; but there are many conceptions of the past, and 
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they alter from age to age. We might speak of our concep- 
tion of God as Dr. Barker speaks of the past, and say that 
it varies from age to age, and Voltaire came near to saying that 
each generation makes its own God. But Dr. Barker would 
naturally be shocked if we spoke of two Gods, a God which is 
constant and a God which changes, and said that the God which 
changes matters most. It is just as confusing to write of two 
pasts, when we mean one past and a multitude of conceptions. 
We might as well say that there are many Mont Blancs because 
we have seen many different views of that mountain. 

There is, of course, continual change in our conceptions of a 
past which does not change itself; and happily, owing to the pro- 
gress of historical research, the change is in an ordered direction 
towards a greater knowledge and a fuller comprehension of 
different points of view. It may be that historians still write 
history too much from the point of view of the patrons who 
pay them; but the patron is no longer a private person, or a 
limited class of plutocrats, but a public which is a fair sample 
of the community. Hence even classical history is beginning to 
take account of the life, economic interests, and influence of 
the masses who used to appear in its pages as no more than 
slaves or the mob. And it may be said that that expansion of 
sympathy and intelligence is itself an expression of the present, 
and that recent histories of Greece and Rome are therefore 
contemporary history. An idealist might go further, and say that 
we are absorbing and understanding more and more of the past, 
thus making the past a greater and greater part of the present 
and founding a community of time as well as a league of nations. 
But we must not be too transcendental, and the theory that all 
history is contemporary history’ is a fanciful exaggeration. It 
seems to be an expansion of the idea cogito, ergo sum into the idea 
that not merely whatever I think, but whatever I think about, 
becomes part of me. An astronomer’s thoughts of the sun and 
the moon and the stars are no doubt part of him, but we can hardly 
say that his mind is made up of those heavenly bodies, or extend 
his ego until it includes the universe. Pan-egoism may be the 
latest Protean form of pantheism, and, as Herr Teufelsdréckh 
says, ‘‘ this so solid-seeming world but an air-image, and ME 
the only reality”; but transcendental harmony cannot be 
based on the confusion of things with the knowledge of them.? 


1 Sartor Resartus, c. viii. 
* Croce (On History, p. 108) repeats the old philosophical fancy, ‘“ nothing 
exists outside thought.” Therefore America, gravitation, radium, ete., did 
not exist until they were discovered. The element of truth in this paradox 
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Our absorption of a knowledge of the past does not make the 
past part of the present. The history we write of the past 
is contemporary historiography but not contemporary history. 
A portrait is not the man it portrays, a landscape is not the scene 
it depicts, a history is not the thing it relates, and an image of God 
is not God. 

Nor is this ever-changing “ contemporary history ” the history 
that matters most, except as a part of politics. As a part of real 
knowledge it matters least, because it is the most fickle and least 
well informed. It has no solid foundations, but varies with every 
gust of popular opinion. It comes not of the breathing of the past 
upon the present, but of the reading of the present into the past. 
An interesting essay might, for instance, be written on the “ con- 
temporary history”’ of the reign of King John which was written 
during the reign of Henry VIII and gradually converted the worst 
of the Angevins into something like a national hero seeking to 
break the bonds of Rome. Why should we say that the glorified 
St. Thomas Beket of the fourteenth century was the real St. 
Thomas any more than the St. Thomas whom the sixteenth 
denounced as a traitor? This whitewashed John and vilified 
Thomas were perhaps the history that mattered most to the 
politicians of the Reformation, but they were a reflexion of 
politics and a perversion of history. And the other “ national- 
isms’ which Dr. Barker sets down to the discredit of the 
historic method, were really the outcome of similar analogues 
and inspirations of which he seems to approve. Cuchulain and 
Stephen Dushan owe more to modern Irish and Serbian national- 
ism than nationalism owes to them ; and the judgment they have 
most to fear is not that of philosophy but of historical research. 

It is the irony of Dr. Barker’s position that he entertains so 
many philosophic doubts of the historical research which he really 
needs. He appears to have been singularly unfortunate in the 
research students whose “ tragical compilations” he has come 
across, and to have been warned off the post-graduate course by 
those awful examples. And he wishes to save others as well as 
himself from this ‘‘ mistaken imitation of the research that is 
necessary and valuable in natural science.” So a deep gulf is 
fixed between the ‘“‘ natural world” and the “ human world.” 
One is susceptible to research, the other is not, and for the oddest 


is merely that things do not exist for us until we know of their existence; and 
even that is not quite true. The saying seems really to amount to no more 
than the tautological statement that nothing exists in the realm of thought 
outside the realm of thought. 
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of reasons. ‘“ To control the natural world we must know it; 
to know it we must have at our service a vast mass of induction 
based on a vast observation. The world of human action is a 
different world.” Is, then, the human world a different world 
because we cannot control it, or because, in order to control it, 
we need not know it, or because, in order to know it, we need no 
such induction or observation? One would have thought “ the 
world of human action” to be one which human action could 
control more easily than it could control the movements of the 
sun and the stars, or even the tides and the weather and general 
behaviour of our own erratic globe. And has not Dr. Barker 
told us himself that ‘‘ history is the record of human will and 
action,” and that institutions do not grow, but are made? But 
the man of science does not pretend to make the elements with 
which he deals, and I believe he still disclaims the possibility of 
even transmuting one into another. Matter is far less plastic than 
mind, and one would have thought that the moral was precisely 
the reverse of Dr. Barker’s deduction, and that in order to guide 
human thought and action aright we needed all the induction 
and observation we could make. 

If Dr. Barker will pardon my saying so, he seems to me to be 
always, with an altruistic perversity, getting in his own way. 
There is no need for him to debar himself from the advantages of 
research which he concedes so generously to the man of science. 
And historical research would not only help him to combat the 
nationalisms in his path: it would help him to deal with Hobbes, 
whom, I am sure, he dislikes at heart. Historical research 
redeems history from Hobbes’ reproach of consisting of nothing but 
authority and experience which man shares with brute beasts; 
raises it to the level of that philosophy “ the nature of which 
dependeth not on authors ”’; frees it from “‘ the errors brought in 
from false or uncertain history ”’ ; and vindicates for it that truth 
which Hobbes denies to “‘ that which is gotten by reasoning from 
the authority of books . . . because it... is not knowledge 
but faith.”! Bad work occurs, no doubt, in historical research 
as it does everywhere else; and perhaps teachers themselves are 
not always so discriminating as they might be before they advise or 
encourage students to enter that arduous path. But some univer- 
sities deprecate discrimination at the start, and any other means 
of selection than self-determination; and Dr. Barker himself 
adduces the example of Thucydides. who did what he did “ him- 
self and by himself.’’ If you leave students to find their way by 


1 These quotations all come from ec. xlvi of the Leviathan. 
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themselves in the dark, you may get an occasional tour de force, but 
you must always expect some “ tragical compilations.” And 
against them must in justice be set the fact that even for the 
M.A., the least pretentious of research degrees, work has been 
done which has been printed by the university presses of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London and Manchester, has been approved by scholars 
in two hemispheres, and become part of the revisions in which 
historical learning largely consists. 

Dr. Barker, however, is all for standing on the old ways and 
solid thinking about the old facts. What, he asks, is the magic 
about unprinted material and new facts? ‘‘ What, after all, is a 
‘fact’; and is a fact always worth finding?”’ The question 
about the nature of fact applies as much to old fact as to new, 
and the answer to that about finding is that you never can tell 
until you have found it; a new fact may be worth a good deal 
more than the old. But that is not the point of historical research. 
The crucial question is, how do you know that facts are facts, and 
what is the value of solid thinking about the old facts if they are 
not facts at all? And as for thinking, how does one learn to 
think about history except by finding out what history is? One 
cannot become a historian merely by reading history or even by 
right ratiocination. One must be able to tell the false from the 
true and the fact from the fiction; and there is no means to that 
end except by a training in historical research. Solid deduction 
from facts which are fiction is more fatal than feeble induction from 
truth. It is all very well to talk about going deep into the minds 
of men, but how do we get into touch with their minds at all 
unless we know what they said and wrote and did, and not 
merely what historians have told us? Such knowledge is not 
“ gotten by reasoning from the authority of books;’’ and, if 
we want to fathom historical truth, we must plumb other things 
than the literary or the philosophical mind. 

The “ magic’ about unprinted material is too deep for adequate 
explanation in a sentence or two. The main point is that the 
vast bulk of the evidence on which history rests, or should rest, has 
never been printed at all, and without recourse to it we have little 
assurance that what has been printed really represents the facts. 
Dr. Barker himself contends that history does not “ really” 
deal with the past because it only deals with a part. That is part 
of the case for the study of unprinted material. Secondly, even 
when material has been printed, and accurately printed (which is 
none too often the case), the original MS. will tell us much that the 
print does not; it may reveal the authorship, its date, and various 
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degrees of manipulation. One can only get the real history of 
Elizabeth’s acts of supremacy and uniformity or of the “ Star 
Chamber” act of 1487 from the MSS. and not from the printed 
statutes; and I fear Dr. Barker has done a lot of solid thinking 
and teaching about a certain charter of Henry I to London, part 
of which, at least, is a later forgery. It might not require much 
thinking of the philosophical sort to produce a scientific edition of 
medizval English legislation, but it would save a number of people, 
including philosophers, if they studied it, from a whole morass of 
deductive confusion. 

Some, perhaps much, of this spade-work may be merely the 
digging of “‘ sherds,” and some of the diggers may not be able to 
do anything better than dig. But even those humbler workers 
need not be ashamed. It is a quaint conceit to set up an antithesis 
between thinking and historical research. Even the digger for so 
obvious and material a thing as gold must be able to discriminate 
between good and bad ore; and the discrimination between new 
and old, significant and insignificant, historical fact involves more 
thinking than the philosopher, who limits himself to the old, 
appears to imagine. In any case, the diggers are better employed 
in collecting and sorting material than if they took to philosophy 
and attempted to build the temple without the stones, to make 
plans of the universe before they surveyed the ground, and to 
form “some definite conception of history” before starting to 
study the facts of which it consists. It may be that solid thinking 
was done about the old facts of Minoan civilisation before men 
began to dig up the sherds in Crete; but it may also be that the 
diggers have done more for its understanding than they could 
ever have done by thinking in general about an abstract spirit or 


mind of man. 
A. F. PoLuarp. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 
IN FOURTEENTH-CENTURY FLORENCE.! 


Ir some Florentine merchant of the Middle Ages, a regular 
frequenter of the fairs of old England, had returned to life 
in the first half of the nineteenth century he would certainly 
have watched with a malicious smile his English colleagues in 
dispute with their workmen, just as in the Florence of his time. 
He would have noted similar economic situations in ancient 
Florence and modern England: industrial crises, strikes, and 
demands for the right of association on the part of workmen. 
He would have also, at a distance of six centuries, been alarmed 
at such claims, which to him, as to his English colleagues, would 
have seemed nothing short of crimes. 

For the industrial history of England in the first half of the 
nineteenth century offers a true analogy to that of Florence in 
the fourteenth. The efforts made by the people to solve economic 
and social problems started them upon the road of modern civilisa- 
tion. The ‘ Popolo grasso”’ (fat people), as the well-to-do 
middle class in Florence were picturesquely called in the thir- 
teenth century, were combined in seven associations known 
as the “Seven Greater Guilds”’ (Sette Arti Maggiori). The 
rich bankers and the textile manufacturers predominated in the 
government. The shops of the “ Calimala,” 7. e. the workshops 
in which was finished the foreign cloth (of which a large quantity 
came from England), and the shops of the “‘ Lana” (wool) in 
which were prepared the native goods, kept busy in 1339 some 
thirty thousand people, about a fourth of the entire population.’ 
Of these thirty thousand about two hundred consisted of masters 
(padroni) of the “ Popolani grassi,’ the remainder belonging 
to the “‘ Popolo minuto ”’ (lower class). This crowd of workmen, 
controlled by their “‘ Arte” (Guild), had no rights, but only obliga- 


1 In the footnotes to this article Arch. Fir. = Archivio di Stato di Firenze : 
the unpublished records of Florence, upon which much of it is based. 

2 See the contemporary chronicle of G. Villani: Cronaca di Firenze (ed. 
F. G. Dragomanni; Florence, 1845), Lib. xi, c. 91 et seg. The movement of 
the population, as affected by political and social conditions, has been dealt 
with by me in Archivio Storico Italiano, Disp. 4* (1902): “ Note statistiche su la 
popolazione fiorentina.”’ 
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tions. They were obliged to obey the ‘‘ Consoli”’ of the “ Arte ”’ 
(not even chosen by them but by their padroni); to work how 
and when the “ Consoli’”’ wished; to be content with a fixed rate 
of pay, in shares or in kind; and they might not gather in 
unauthorised assemblies or form associations. The idea of 
workmen’s associations horrified the masters, and as such fears 
recurred frequently and imagination reclothed them in ever- 
varying form and colour, they found expression in many forms: 
conventicula, lega, dogana, fratellanza, congiura, cospirazione, con- 
federazione, compagnia, comunella and monopolio. This richness 
of vocabulary illustrates also the condition of mind of those 
whom such appellations describe. 

In order that these obligations might be observed, penalties 
were imposed, both corporal punishment and fines, and even the 
deprivation of work. The workman prohibited was as one pro- 
scribed, to whom no member of the Guild might give work : 
he was to all intents and purposes an exile, and, given the difficult 
conditions made for foreigners in a city of the Middle Ages, such 
punishment meant ruin. The need, however, in an industrial 
city, of hands, especially of workmen expert in dyeing and finishing 
cloth, led the employers to prefer fines to proscription; in the 
absence of means to collect these, wages were always postponed 
and payment a rata made only after great delay. Corporal 
punishments, from thrashing even to death, were inflicted. 
A workman guilty of propaganda for the right of workmen’s 
associations ended on the gallows. A workman who rebelled 
against his master had to bend his back to the blows of the 
rod of the Foreign Officials (‘‘ Ufficiale forestiere’’), who exe- 
cuted the orders and sentences of the ‘‘ Consoli.’’ In the statutes 
of the “ Arte della Seta’’ it is laid'down that faith should always 
be placed in the oath of a master who accused one under him. 
Only for a lawsuit above ten lire had the “ Consoli”’ to call 
witnesses.! 

The “ Lanaiuoli’’ (wool-workers) had in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries welcomed fugitives from the country who were 
no better than slaves, and had given them work and civil liberty, 
turning these countrymen into citizen workmen. These 
“ Lanaiuoli”’ considered themselves privileged to give work, 
and in a certain way deemed themselves the successors of the 
feudal lords, from whom these labourers in the fields had fled. 


? Arch. Fir., Statuti dell’ Arte della Seta, No. 1 (with the confirmations of 
1335 and the following years). Rubrica: ‘ Consulibus et Arti subsint discipuli, 
factores et laborantes.”’ 

N2 
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Work was held a privilege of the “ Arti,’ which divided amongst 
their members the amount of production, these in their turn having 
the privilege of giving work to those under them. This was 
considered a special concession to the artisans and not an agree- 
ment between two parties, for the one bound had no right 
to decide the fashion or the price of the work. In course of time, 
however, the mentality of the workman was transformed, whilst 
that of the masters remained the same. But by the middle 
of the fourteenth century the workmen were no longer those of 
two centuries before, mere sons of labour, slaves in body and soul 
under the incubus of their feudal lords. The transformation 
was due in a measure to the very nature of their work. The 
minds of these workers, enfeebled by hard labour in the fields, 
developed in the workshop, where intelligence, artistic taste, 
technical ability, power of initiative, were particularly necessary 
in the absence of machinery. The native wool produced was not 
of first-rate quality, and ability and special capacity to trans- 
form this coarse wool into that valued for softness and bright 
colour was requisite. But the first task of the textile worker 
was that of perfecting and finishing foreign cloths. This was the 
work of the “‘ Arte di Calimala”’ (as it was called in Florence), 
and it required beside technical ability a highly developed artistic 
taste in the workmen. This taste and feeling for art was stimu- 
lated by the atmosphere of the city: the popular poetry (the 
poetry of Dante was familiar to the people); the architectural 
monuments, of graceful and dignified style, simple and _ har- 
monious; the vivacity of colour and imagination of the frescoes 
and pictures; the public and private Feste of a city rich and 
happy, that from its art and wealth drew the joys of life, all helped 
to develop the intelligence and taste of the workmen. And not 
only did they stimulate his taste but they awakened his con- 
sciousness of his value and of his rights as an individual. 

As he looked round upon the smaller industries, upon other 
workmen who as carpenters, masons, shoemakers of the “ Arti 
Medie”’ and ‘‘ Minori,” had obtained, though only for a short 
time, political rights, the workman saw that whatever of these 
rights they had lost, they had at all events kept that of asso- 
ciation. He saw his masters, workmen themselves, associated 
in the ‘Sette Arti’? (Seven Guilds), who, precisely because 
firmly associated, had conquered the feudal nobility, had been 
able to secure for themselves political predominance in the govern- 
ment, and could hold down their workpeople. The idea of 
association naturally appeared to him as the best means for his 
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improvement, the end most urgent and the more desired as it 
was the more severely forbidden. The privilege of the “ Arte” 
appeared to him as an intolerable burden, as a weapon turned 
against him alone. In short there was established in that moment 
that inequality, that contrast not uncommon in history, between 
a right already formulated in the laws (in this case in the statutes 
of the ‘‘ Arti Maggiori’’), and another unwritten but living law 
which spoke to the conscience of the workmen. The opposition 
naturally broke out on the question of the right of association. 

I have said that one of the things to which the workmen 
had to swear, was not to form associations, or to make leagues, 
brotherhoods or conventicles. The State had come to the help 
of the masters; the Florentine statutes of 13241 have a special 
rubric regarding such associations: “‘ Since frequently under 
pretence of lawfulness is committed unlawfulness, every league 
or society of persons is forbidden, if not sanctioned by the public 
authorities ; wherefore we decree that any member of any ‘ Arte,’ 
and especially workmen of the ‘ Arte della Lana’ (wool mer- 
chants), under which many different persons of different con- 
ditions exercise trades, cannot assemble in any place, for any 
motive, nor make laws and ordinances under any title of brother- 
hood for any motive or pretence of religion, of funerals or of 
oblations, without permission of the ‘ Consoli’ of the ‘ Arte.’”’ 
Ten years later, the statutes of the ‘“‘ Arte della Seta” 2 (silk- 
workers) in an unctuous preamble drew the conclusion that leagues 
and confederations of workmen were contrary to St. Paul’s 
precepts concerning brotherly love and Christian charity; and 
in a later passage deplored that too often secret statutes were 
made that recognised everyone’s liberty to work without being 
subject to the officials and laws of the “‘ Arte.”’ Still more severe 
are the statutes of the ‘‘ Lana ”’ (wool) of 1338, which prohibited 
any assembly of workmen even for religious purposes. 


1 Arch. Fir. Statuti del Podesta del 1324, Lib. v, Rubr. Iviii. Of attempts at 
association of workmen there is an indirect notice in the statutes of the “ Arte 
della Lana ”’ of Siena at the end of the thirteenth century, and of Pisa in 1305: 
Statuti Senesi scritti in volgare nei secoli xiii e wiv (ed. L. F. Polidori; Bologna, 
1863); Statuti inediti della citta di Pisa dal xii al xiv secolo (ed. F. Bonaini; 
Florence, 1857), iii, 663, 703, 708. 

2 Rubrica 134: Christianae doctrinae per Apostolum dictum est ut omnes 
in Christo debeamus esse fratres; quare sectantes et sequi cupientes ipsa Pauli 
verba sacra, tollere solliciti de medio cordis et mentis huius Artis hominum quae 
sunt contra veram karissimam karitatem, et maxime proxima, videlicet mono- 
polia, posturas, ligas et doganas, etc. 

3 Arch. Fir., Statuti . . . della Lana, 1338, No. 5, Lib. ii, Rubr. xi. Some- 
thing similar of an earlier date is to be found in the Statuti dell’ Arte di Calimala, 
1302, edited by G. Filippi, L’Arte dei mercanti di Calimala in Firenze (Turin, 
1889), pp. 44, 160. 
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In the middle of the fourteenth century a favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed to the Florentine workmen to have dawned with 
the advent of the rule of Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, 
a captain in the militia of Charles of Anjou of Naples, enlisted 
by the Commune of Florence. Walter profited by the hatred of 
classes, by the antagonism between the various groups forming 
the corporations, to carry out a coup d état, and cause himself 
to be proclaimed supreme ruler in 1342. He recognised in the 
burghers dispossessed by his government his most deadly enemies, 
and was therefore ready to stir up the working class against 
them. Hence he consented to receive a petition from the Dyers 
and Soapmakers, who depended upon the wool merchants, in 
which they gave the following reasons of complaint against 
their masters :— 

1. The wool merchants (‘‘ Lanaiuoli’’) had power to pay the work of those 
under them not in ready money but in instalments, with postponements that 
lasted even up to five years. 

2. The wool merchants fixed at their pleasure the price of the work of dyeing, 
nor were the men able to object if brought before the “ Consoli,” who were 
wool merchants themselves. 

3. The dyers were obliged to pay one soldo on each lira of material for dyeing 
sold to them by the “ Arte della Lana.” 

They begged the Duke to give them the right to form an 
association, with proper “ Consoli’’ who could treat on an equality 
with those of the “‘ Arti Maggiori.”’ 

The Duke agreed to these demands, and so arose the “ Arte 
dei Tintori e Saponai ”’ (Dyers and Soapmakers). But his decree 
contained a clause that the “‘ Consoli”’ of the new “ Arte”’ might 
not do anything without the consent of the Duke or his repre- 
sentatives.1_ The workmen were thus merely placed under a new 
master. But the Duke of Athens and his French supporters 
had no long stay in Florence. By their deeds of oppression they 
drew universal hatred upon themselves, even that of the ‘‘ buon 
popolo ” as the Duke called them—a class not sufficiently “‘ buon ”’ 
to forget the art of stoning overbearing strangers. In August 
1343 the Duke and his Frenchmen were hunted out. The days 
that followed were the most troubled in the history of Florence ; 
nobles, common people, small burghers, the ‘‘ Popolo minuto ”’ 
had all hurried to eject the Duke. All wanted to enjoy their 
recovered liberty. Having hunted him out, the “ Popolani 


1 The petition forms part of the preamble to the decree, published in La 
Signoria del Duca d’Atene in Firenze, by C. Paoli (Florence, 1860), App., No. 83. 
I have discussed it in my book Jl popolo minuto (Note di Storia fiorentina : 
Bologna, 1899) p. 32, and printed a document (No. 5) from the Florentine 
archives, to illustrate methods of remuneration in kind or by deferred payments. 
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i’”’ intended also to rid themselves of the nobles, and thus 
gain freedom from the iniquitous legislation by which they were 
deprived of all political rights and placed in a juridical condition 
inferior to that of other citizens. The nobles were beaten by 
the coalition of the other social classes, the ‘‘ Popolo grasso,” 
the middle and small burghers, and the poor. The ‘“ Popolo 
grasso’”’ thought to bargain with the small burghers, but wished at 
all costs to destroy the advantages obtained by the workmen 
during the Duke’s reign; they immediately suppressed the 
“ Arte”’ of the Dyers and Soapmakers and once more replaced 
the old usages, recalled the foreign official and reinstated all the 
old penal weapons against the rights of association of the workmen. 
To all this the workmen did not resign themselves easily, for the 
remembrance of the advantages they had won was recent, and 
recent also was the help they had given to the burghers in hunting 
down the Duke and the nobles. The spirit of rebellion was 
increased by the economic condition of the city, the high price 
of corn and scarcity of work ; and frequent riots were caused both 
by these economic evils, and by resentment at the diminished 
rights of the workmen. 

I have unearthed in the Archives of Florence the records of 
two trials which took place between October 1343 and May 1345, 
each of which ended with a sentence of death. A certain Aldo- 
brandini, a Sienese workman, was accused and condemned to 
death for having several times incited (so runs the Act of 
Accusation) to rebellion many citizens and foreigners, workers in 
the factories of the ‘‘ Lanaiuoli”’ Salvo di Lotto and Matteo degli 
Albizzi.2 The Act of Accusation further declares the motive of 
the crime to be a proposal to rob and overturn the quiet 
Florentine State. Nor are different motives adduced in the 
Act of Accusation against Francesco di Lapo, known as“ Grillo ” 
(the Grasshopper), also guilty of inciting to rebellion and theft. 
The evidence of the crime was a sword that Grillo had stolen 
during the rebellion to attack the Fattore (manager) of the wool 


1 See the documents from the Florentine archives, Nos. 12 and 13, in my 
Il popolo minuto: a marginal addition of 1344 taken from the statutes of 1324, 
and a petition of 12 Aug. recorded in the Statuti . . . di Calimala (cf. supra, 
p. 181, n. 3), presented to the Priors of the Commune and by them approved, 
to the effect that the workmen of subordinate status should be compelled to 
obey the “ Consoli”’ of the greater Arti. 

* Arch. Fir., Atti del Podesta del 1343, carta 87, Atto dell’ 8 ottobre: 
Pluribus et pluribus diversis diebus et horis invitavit et requisivit multos 
et multos homines per civitatem Florentiae, et maxime discipulos et operarios 
Salvi domini Locti et ac etiam discipulos et operarios Mactei Panizzi de Albiciis, 
etc. 
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merchants’ factory. His trial and sentence of death took place 
the day following that of Aldobrandini.! 

More definite information is available in the case of Ciuto 
Brandini, wool-carder, one of the first victims in the history of 
workmen’s endeavours to gain the right of association. <A 
fragment of a chronicle gives the following account,’ not to be 
found in any other Florentine chronicle : 


**On the 24th of May, 1345, the Captain of Florence arrested at night Ciuto 
Brandini, the wool-carder, and his two sons, because the said Ciuto wished to 
form a company at Santa Croce and make a sect and assembly with the other 
workmen in Florence; and on the same day the workmen of Florence, that is 
wool-combers and wool-carders, immediately they heard and knew that the 
said Ciuto had been arrested at night in his bed by the Captain, immediately 
refused one and all to work if the said Ciuto was not set free, and the said workers 
went to the Priors praying them that the said Ciuto should be set at liberty 
safe and well. And the said workmen of the said land made them understand 
that if the said Ciuto was not set free safe and well they would execute justice 
themselves, and also that they wished to be better paid. The said Ciuto was 
hung by the neck.” 


Thus incompletely ends the chronicle. In the Acts of the 
Trial* Ciuto is described as “living among the people of 
S. Pier Maggiore in Florence, a man by condition, conduct 
and reputation of the worst, hated by everyone and hateful to 
the citizens, for the frequent assemblies and societies formed by 
him and other dangerous innovations introduced by him.” 
After this preamble the terms of accusation are as follows : 


“‘Ciuto had deliberated together with many others seduced by his words 
to form with the largest membership possible a brotherhood between the wool- 
carders and wool-combers and the other workers of the ‘ Arte della Lana,’ and 
to nominate from such new corporations, ‘ Consoli’ and Heads, and to this end 
had on different occasions and places assembled very many workmen of the 
worst reputation, and had in such assemblies proposed that each should con- 
tribute a certain sum (a matriculation tax) in order that thus it would more 
surely succeed. Warnings and advice availed nothing, Ciuto only added to 
evil worse evils—he called public meetings in the Piazza of S. Croce and near 
that of the Servi.” 


Ciuto confessed to having wished to form a workmen’s brother- 
hood and having in public meetings exhorted the workmen to 
unite. The prayers and threats of his companions availed nothing 
and he was hung. He was one of the first victims for the right 
of workmen’s associations; and this was one of the first strikes 
of protest by workmen in defence of a companion who was 


1 Ibid., carta 91, Atto del 9 ottobre. 
® Cronica di Firenze, by Donato Velluti (Florence, 1731), p, 148. 
* Arch. Fir., Libro delli inquisizione del Capitano del Popolo Cante Gabrielli 


da Gubbio, 1345, No. 17, carta 72, process of 30 May. First noticed in my // 
popolo minuto, p. 157. 
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sacrificing himself for the class. The protest was accompanied 
not only by the strike but also by riots, of which there is an echo 
in the Acts. ‘‘ Stone them! Stone them!” was the shout of 
the rioters, nine of whom were tried and condemned. 

From 1345 to 1378 the discontent of the workmen was aug- 
mented by other causes independent of their trade. The Plague 
of 1348 had reduced the inhabitants from a population of 120,000 
to about 30,000. But three years after there was a marvellous 
development of Florentine activity, and in 1351 the population 
reached nearly 50,000. The city had welcomed numbers of 
peasants and strangers, the laws against workmen not being 
allowed to work without special permission being suspended. 
The unpopulated city gave itself up to amusement, a common 
phenomenon after so much woe, in a dejected people who worked 
and wished to enjoy themselves. The scarcity of workmen 
and the increased consumption produced a rise in wages. Notice 
how the chroniclers grumble: ‘‘ Greatly increased was the cost 
of farm labourers, who were almost owners of their farms; they 
wanted so much seed, loans, and advantages.””! Another 
chronicler says: ‘‘ The ‘ Popolo minuto’ disturb the whole city, 
the servants inexperienced and without ability, and the grooms 
want as wages at least twelve florins a year, and the more expert 
eighteen gold florins a year, and the nurses and small workmen 
also want three gold florins beyond their usual pay.” ? 

Nor were wanting petitions from owners in the city and 
country, asking from the Government protection against farm 
labourers, accused of having formed associations, leagues and 
dogane. JDiscontented and restless were not only the work- 
men and peasants, but also the hired servants of the State 
The trumpeters of the Commune, in their petition of 1349, 
explain that ‘‘owing to the scarcity, and with the high 
prices of things which increase every day as is seen by all, 
the poor trumpeters cannot get along with a salary of twenty 
lire a year, with which they cannot buy even bread, nor furnish 
themselves with decent clothes, such as to redound to the honour 
of the Commune of Florence.’’* The situation was equally 
critical for the masters. To add to the crisis in the principal 
industries there was the condition of the markets of France and 

* Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, Cronaca fiorentina, Rubr. 366; ed. by N. 


Rodolico in the new edition of Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (1910), 
fase. 83, p. 232. 

* M. Villani, Cronica (ed. by F. G. Dragomann; Florence, 1846), Lib. i. 
cap. iv. 
* Arch. Fir., Consigli Maggiori-Provvizioni, No. 37, ¢. 155. 
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England, which had been sources of rich profits to Italian mer- 
chants, and especially to the Florentines. In the second half 
of the fourteenth century France and England were racked by 
war, pestilence and famine; and when later the economic and 
political conditions of those countries improved, there was 
initiated in those States the beginnings of a protectionist economic 
policy which affected the Italian industries. 

In such conditions, towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
there broke out in Florence the riot of the Ciompi of July 1378. 
The Ciompi were the carders, beaters and porters, 7. e. the lowest 
workmen of the wool trade. The etymology of the word is not 
clear; probably it was one of derision coined in the moment of 
revolution against the insurgent workpeople, as were similarly 
the terms scamiciati, senza-brache, san-culotti, pezzenti. In the 
first phase of the riot others joined the discontented workmen 
for political reasons. But when these last, satisfied, withdrew 
from the struggle, the workmen were still dissatisfied, and at 
a meeting voted the articles of a petition to be presented to the 
Government. They asked for the recognition of the right of 
association for the workmen and their participation in the govern- 
ment; the suppression of the foreign official of the ‘“‘ Arte della 
Lana”; the suspension for three years of the power conceded 
to creditors to arrest insolvent debtors; the abolition of the laws 
that punished by cutting off a hand, and condemned to a fine 
those who had no means of paying it; and the allotment of a sum 
of 500 golden florins for a Casa del Popolo, as a seat of the new 
association of the workmen.} 

Three new “ Arti’’ (Guilds) were formed: that of the “‘ Tintori” 
(dyers), that of the “‘ Farsettai’’ (doublet-makers), and that of 
the ‘‘ Popolo minuto.” The men of the different trades grouped 
in these ‘ Arti” busied themselves with the idea of the division 
of work in an industry. To the “ Arte dei Tintori’’ belonged 
six groups: ‘“tintori”’ (dyers), ‘“‘cardatori’ (carders) and 
“saponari”’ (soap-boilers), ‘‘ cardaioli’’ (carders) and “ petti- 
natori ’’ (wool-combers), ‘‘ tiratori ’’ (fullers) and “ rimendatori ”’ 
(repairers), “‘ tessitori ’’ (weavers), ‘‘ lavandai”’ (bleachers). The 
“Arte dei Farsettai”’ (doublet-makers) was composed of four 
groups: (a) ‘“ farsettai ’’ (doublet-makers); (b) “‘ sarti ”’ (tailors) ; 
(c) ‘“‘cimatori” (shearers), “ cappellai” (hatters), “‘retaiuoli’’ 


1 C, F. Fossati, Tumulto dei Ciompi (Siena, 1882), doc. No. ix, p. 366. In 
the Florentine archives (Arch. di Parte Guelfa, No. 794, c. 77) I have found a 
document relating to the Casa, and noticed it in my La Democrazia fiorentina 
nel suo tramonto (Bologna, 1905), p. 181. 
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(net-makers), and “ banderai’’ (flag-makers); (d) ‘ barbiton- 
sori” (barbers). The banner of the ‘“ Arte dei Farsettai’’ is 
thus described in a contemporary record: ‘“‘ They bore as their 
ensign an arm of Our Lord, clothed in red, which came out of the 
sky and held in the hand an olive branch.’”’ The third “ Arte,’ 
that of the ‘‘ Popolo minuto,’ was comprised of “ lanini”’ 
(wool-workers), “ istamaiuoli”’ (spinners), “ garzoni”’ (appren- 
tices), who went to the dyer or fuller or “ telai” (loom), 
“ riveditori”’ (reviewers), “ divettini ’’ (wool-beaters), ‘‘ vergheg- 
giatori”’ (wool-dressers), “ iscardassieri ’’ (wool-carders), “ petti- 
natori’’ (wool-combers) and “ tessitori’’ (weavers). A contem- 
porary record! says they numbered 9000. These bore as an 
ensign a Lamb with a sword in hand and a cross. The 
three new “‘ Arti” were designated by one name, the “ Arti 
del Popolo di Dio ” (the Guild of the People of God). Thus the 
citizens became divided into three groups of associations which 
co-operated with a third for each of the public officers: the 
“ Sette Arti Maggiori ” (the seven greater Guilds); the “‘ Quattor- 
dici Arti Mediani ”’ (the fourteen Middle Guilds); the three Guilds 
of the ‘‘ Popolo di Dio.” ? 

But the liberty obtained was really a delusion for the “‘ Popolo 
minuto.” Already on the Ist of August the Syndics of the 
“ Arti,” elected at the beginning of the riot, had formed a kind 
of Committee of Vigilance that exercised a real dictatorship 
in the Government, with the title of the ‘‘ Ottanta della Liberta ” 
(the ‘ Eighty of Liberty’). These belonged in the majority to 
the “ Arti medie,” but were bound to give a speedy execution 
to the petitions of the ‘‘ Popolo minuto.” 

Instead they invented pretexts for delays and gave themselves 
airs which aroused discontent in the “‘ Popolo minuto.’ There 
were, however, other more serious causes of discontent. The 
liberty and right of association was valued by the “ Popolo 
minuto,” inasmuch as it assured them work and higher wages; 
but the serious crisis in the industries could not be immediately 
brought to an end by the “‘ Ottanta della Liberta.”” The masters 
were also much irritated and to the political weapon of those 
placed under them opposed that of the lock-out. Many factories 
of the wool trade were closed in August 1378. ‘ The people,” 

? Diario dello Squittinatore, published by Corazzini, J Ciompi (Florence 
1888), p. 32. Of these Arti, which had only a very brief existence, little trace 
remains. I have found and published a document describing their composition : 


Una petitione delle Arti dei Tintori e dei Farsettai fiorentini del 1378 (Florence, 
1901). 


* See my La Democrazia fiorentina, pp. 186 et seq. 
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writes a chronicler,! “‘ were enraged by hunger, because the work- 
shops remained almost closed, and if they remained open, they 
did not work and the wool (guild) would do nothing.”’ One can 
understand all the difficulty that faced the Government, but one 
can also understand the reason of the discontent of the ‘‘ Popolo 
minuto,’ who believed they were betrayed. Therefore, in opposi- 
tion to the committee of the ‘‘ Ottanta della Liberté,” the “‘ Popolo 
minuto ”’ instituted a second Committee of Vigilance, called the 
‘“* Otto della Balia del Popolo di Dio.”” It was one dictatorship 
against another, a State within the State, a repetition of errors 
and of oppression. 

On the 3lst August some of the ‘‘ Otto” repaired to the 
Palazzo dei Priori to beg attention to their request in the petition 
of July and the suppression of the ‘“ Ottanta di Liberta.”’ 
Amongst these “ Ottanta’” was an ex-wool-carder, Michele 
di Lando, a man to whom history has been kind, since he is believed 
to have been the soul and leader of the revolution. But the riot 
was not due to the work and the will of an individual, but to all 
the people of the working class and to their evolution during a 
century's rapid progress. Michele di Lando had shouted perhaps 
most loudly in the days of July, had been called forward and had 
attained high honours. Intoxicated by these he forgot his com- 
panions, and, worse still, arrayed himself against them. When 
the “‘ Otto” repaired to the Palazzo del Comune, he rushed 
against them sword in hand, wounding some, while the rest 
fled down the steps. The bell sounded the tocsin, and the members 
of the “‘ Arti Maggiori”’ and ‘‘ Mediani’”’ hurried armed into the 
Piazza to expel the Ciompi, who were completely defeated. 
There followed condemnation and exile. “The Ciompi,”’ so 
says a chronicler,” “‘ went as people crushed and without a head, 
and without feeling, since they were lost as people who trusted 
and were betrayed by themselves.” 

What had happened ? 

It is said that the Ciompi had summoned a soldier of fortune, 
a certain Bartolomeo Sineducci, to make him Lord of Florence; 
and that the indignation justly aroused by such an act had armed 
the citizens against those who wished to destroy the liberty of 
the Commune. That such a rumour spread in the city is probable 
enough, but that the idea of setting up a tyrant had come into the 
mind of the Ciompi is false: that it was merely calumny was 
recognised by the judges, who condemned the Ciompi for other 


1 Stefani, Cronaca, Rubr. 799: ut swpra(p. 185, n. 1), fase. 166, p. 328. 
* Diario dello Squittinatore, ut supra, p. 45. 
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crimes. There were other weapons with which the enemies of 
the Ciompi had prepared their ruin. The seeds of discord and the 
gold of corruption had been scattered with an open hand. We have 
already noticed how the ‘ Arti dei Tintori ”’ and ‘‘ dei Farsettai ” 
were constituted of groups of workmen more intelligent and 
clearly distinguished from those included in the ‘‘ Arte del Popolo 
Minuto,” namely the Ciompi, the lowest workmen in the textile 
industry. Infected by class egoism and jealousy, the “ Arti” 
of the ‘ Tintori’’ and of the “ Farsettai ’’ looked down upon the 
Ciompi. The ‘ Popolo grasso’’ aimed at sowing discord and 
scandal among the Ciompi ranks, at dividing their forces; and 
to work their overthrow they had utilised the weapons of cor- 
ruption and betrayal, making use of one of their Ciomp 
opponents, Michele di Lando. 

This man, as I have said, has had good fortune in history. 
He has been exalted as a magnificent type of popular champion, 
a friend of justice, an enemy of disorder and pride. A statue has 
been erected to him in a niche of the Loggia of the Mercato Nuovo 
in Florence, and speeches have been delivered in his honour by 
historians. It was said that his act, when with weapon in hand 
he rushed against the ‘‘ Otto della Balia del Popolo di Dio,” 
that is, against his own companions, was the most admirable 
act of his life, since it required more courage and more of the 
spirit of sacrifice to defy popularity than to flatter and to 
support the errors of the people. But old documents serve 
sometimes to throw false idols down from their pedestals. The 
evidence against Michele di Lando, drawn from the articles of 
accusation which I have found,! is circumstantial but significant. 
A few days before the ruin of the Ciompi and the suppression 
of the “ Arte del Popolo Minuto,” Michele, a wool-carder belonging 
to the “ Arte del Popolo Minuto,’”’ passed from that “ Arte” 
to another, one of the “‘ Arti Mediani.” Why? Did he know 
then of the storm that was brewing, and opportunely placed 
himself in safety? So far little mischief was done. But I have 
also found in the notary acts of 1381 a deed? by which Michele 
di Lando, a wool-carder, who in 1378 earned no more than two 
florins a month, gave as dowry to his own daughter Filippa 
six hundred golden florins! Remembering that six hundred 
golden florins represented then one of the richest dowries that a 
master could give to his own daughter, it is permissible to ask 


* La Democrazia fiorentina, pp. 199-206. 
* Arch. Fir., Protocolli notarili, Atti di Ser Guecio di Francesco, 1377-83, 
Atto del 30 Maggio, 1381. 
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oneself how Michele made so much money. And he had also 
made a career, and obtained the title of “‘ Nobile uomo ” (noble 
man), by which title he is designated in an act of 1381,! in which 
is notified by the Florentine Government the nomination of Michele 
di Lando as Podesta of Volterra. 

Not three years had passed after the riot of the Ciompi before 
the other two new “ Arti,” the Dyers and Doublet-makers (‘“ Tin- 
tori’ and “‘ Farsettai’’) were also suppressed, owing to a change in 
the government of the Commune, which formed itself definitely into 
a powerful oligarchy of proprietors and masters. The Ciompi 
were vindicated! Poor satisfaction for the conquered, who saw 
fall in the same ruin the companions who had abandoned them 
in the moments of danger. 

What were the errors of the workmen of those days? and what 
their merits ? 

The Florentine workmen were among the first in the history 
of the Middle Ages to conceive the idea of the right of association 
for the elevation, political and economic, of their class; they knew, 
as no other proletarian class of the Middle Ages, how to fight 
tenaciously for two centuries to win that right. They counted 
victims, such as Ciuto Brandini the wool-carder; they profited 
by the weapon of the strike; they succeeded, but only for a short 
time, in having their associations recognised and furnished with 
rights equal to those of the ‘‘ Arti Maggiori.”” But the delusion 
that a revolution, a dictatorship, a ‘‘ Balia degli Otto Santi del 
Popolo di Dio” could suddenly change an economic situation ; 
the error of supposing liberty to be a privilege of class; and the 
inability to fight the enemies among their own ranks proved their 
undoing. Class egoism they mistook for political liberty; class 
egoism rendered short-sighted those who watched and desired 
to solve the economic problems, and loosened the strongest and 
tenderest ties, love for their own companions and willingness 
to make sacrifices for them. 

Niccotd Ropotico. 


1 Arch. Fir., Protocolli notarili, Atti di Ser Guccio di Francesco, 1377-83, Atto 
del 28 Aprile, 1381. 











ERNEST LAVISSE 
Disp Aveust 18, 1922. 


Tue passing of Ernest Lavisse in his eightieth year removes 
the venerable figure who, since the death of Albert Sorel, was 
perhaps the most prominent of French historians. Though he 
never produced a literary masterpiece like Vandal’s L’ Avénement 
de Bonaparte or a work de longue haleine like La Gorce on the 
Second Empire or Masson on the family of Napoleon, no scholar 
of the Third Republic did more—or perhaps so much—to foster 
historical scholarship. His first writings dealt mainly with the 
early history of Prussia; but, like most other writers before 
Koser, he is now out of date. By far the most important of his 
works were the volumes on Louis XIV, which steered a middle 
path between the exaggerations of opposing schools, and rank 
with Madelin’s sketch of the French Revolution among the few 
absolutely impartial books in French historical literature. It 
was, however, far more as an editor than as a writer that he 
won the gratitude of historical students all over the world. The 
twelve stout volumes of the Histoire Générale, in which he was 
assisted by Rambaud, provided an admirable summary of 
modern research, and have not been superseded by the Cambridge 
Modern History. Of even greater importance was the Histoire 
de France, to which he next turned his talents of organisation, 
and which brought the story down to 1789 in seventeen large 
volumes. While in the former work an army of specialists 
was employed, contributors to the latter were sometimes allowed 
a volume or more apiece, and the editor himself undertook the 
onerous task of doing justice to the age of Louis XIV. It had 
always been his intention to continue the narrative, and it was 
a source of keen satisfaction that he lived just long enough to 
witness the publication of the nine supplementary volumes 
which described the fortunes of his country from 1789 to 1919. 
To the last volume, which was devoted to the Great War, he 
added a few pages of retrospect and reflection. As Director of 
the Ecole Normale and as Professor of Modern History at the 
Sorbonne, where I had the pleasure of hearing him in 1896, 
Lavisse impressed his vigorous and kindly personality on 
generations of grateful students. 

G. P. Goocu. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE continuation committee of the Anglo-American Conference 
of Professors of History, appointed in July 1921,1 held an extended 
session at the Institute of Historical Research, London, on July 5. 
All members of the original conference, and all overseas historians 
and archivists known to be in England, were invited, and about sixty 
attended. A report of the work of the committee, presented by its 
secretary (Miss I. F. Narracott, M.B.E., Secretary of the Institute), 
gave a list of its members (nine American, eight English, three 
Canadian), and stated that it had held five meetings, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Pollard, had appointed a sub-committee, with 
Mr. A. G. Little as Convener,” to suggest principles on which historical 
documents should be edited, had collected information about the 
procedure necessary to obtain photographs of MSS. of historical 
interest in various archives, and had answered an inquiry about the 
Conference from the section of the League of Nations concerned with 
international intellectual activities. 

* * * * ok * 

It was obvious, however, that the activities which could be 
enumerated in a report did not represent the real usefulness of the 
committee in providing a medium for the discussion of problems 
interesting the historians of all the English-speaking peoples. An 
illustration of this was immediately furnished by an animated debate 
on the question of what should be their attitude towards the forth- 
coming International Congress of Historical Studies at Brussels, 
whose promoters have decided to invite no representatives from 
ex-enemy countries. The meeting finally agreed that such a congress 
should be constituted on as broad a basis as possible. 

* aK * * * * 

The preliminary report of the sub-committee on editing, already 
in the hands of all present, was next discussed. It dealt only with 
medizval documents in Latin (the consideration of others being 
deferred), and included rules for making an accurate transcript, 
principles suggested for the construction of a printed text, an 
account of the terms used in describing documents and the proper 
method of description, and a section on English seals. It was 
received with great interest, the committee enthusiastically endorsing 
the cautious conclusion of its authors, that, although any attempt 
to prepare a text is bound to result in a compromise, and no rules 
“either can or ought to acquit the editor of his ultimate responsi- 
bility,” it would yet be useful to circulate such’ “ an exposition of the 
principles that, in their opinion, ought to guide editors of historical 

1 See History, vi. 195-6. 

* The other members are Dr. R. L. Poole, Mr. G. N. Clark, editor of The 


English Historical Review, Messrs. C. G. Crump and Hilary Jenkinson, of the 
Public Record Office, and the Rev. Claude Jenkins, Lambeth Librarian. 
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documents, as well as definite rules for the guidance of transcribers.”’ 
Hopes were expressed that the committee would find means to carry 
this into effect before the next extended session. It was suggested 
that such sessions should be held annually, early in July. 

* * * * * * 

A discussion of ‘‘ Obstacles to Research in British Archives,” 
opened by Professor Haskins, was practically confined to the Foreign 
Office Records, now available only till 1860. Some of the archivists 
present argued that if those more recent were not kept secret the 
official correspondence of statesmen would become increasingly formal 
and valueless; while Professor Seton-Watson and others contended 
that the publication since the War of the contents of foreign archives 
had, in fact, revealed so much that to keep ours secret was to place 
England at a serious disadvantage. In this connection may be noted 
some pertinent passages from a review in The Times (July 25, 27 and 
28, August 4) by Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley of the first six volumes 
of Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 :-— 

When a great catastrophe has fallen upon a nation it is right and natural 
that there should be inquiry and investigation as to the causes that brought 
it about. Especially is this called for when defeat in a foreign war has 
been accompanied by a great revolution at home. . .. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Government of the French Republic caused to be 
published a series of over thirty volumes in which the secret records con- 
taining the diplomacy of the Empire were given to the world. It is not 
unnatural that the German Republic should, now that a similar catastrophe 
has overtaken their own country, imitate the example of the French. ... A 
work of this kind . . . necessarily throws a flood of light, as it is intended to 
do, on the policy not only of the German Empire but of all other European 
States; and it is obviously intended to help in bringing about a revision of 
opinion on the origin and responsibility for the war. It is meant to be an 
appeal from the hasty judgment of the propagandists and politicians, founded 
as they necessarily were on imperfect knowledge, to the trained verdict of the 
historian. . . . Awholevolume . . . is devoted to the relations between Germany 
and England during the period which elapsed between the Berlin Conference 
and Bismarck’s retirement. It serves as a very valuable supplement, and in 
some places a corrective, to the partial and fragmentary information which we 
are able to get, not only from more casual disclosures, but also from books such 
as the lives of Lord Granville and Lord Beaconsfield and Baron Eckardstein’s 
Memoirs. 


a. 7 a ~ « & 

We commemorate elsewhere M. Ernest Lavisse. We have also 
to mourn the death (July 11) of Sir George Prothero, another 
historian best known, perhaps, as an editor. His first book, Simon 
de Montfort (1877), was followed by a mass of editorial work: the 
Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents (1894), and his share 
in the various volumes of the Cambridge Historical Series, The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, and the recent Peace Handbooks, earned for 
him the gratitude of countless students. His health was broken by 
his labours during the War; but his care for historical scholarship 
continued to the end. He was a member of the committee which 
issued the appeal for funds for the Institute of Historical Research ; 
and his presence, though he was obviously very ill, at its opening 
ceremony, like that of the octogenarian Lord Bryce, and of Lord 
Reay in his invalid chair (all three destined to pass away within a 
year), bore eloquent witness to the interest felt by the oldest living 
generation of scholars in the training of those to come. 

+ - . . * * 

Of that same vigorous generation were Sir John Sandys, who died 
on July 6, memorable among historians for his History of Classical 
No. 27.—vo.. vil. ° 
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Scholarship (1908) and his Latin Epigraphy (1919); and the late 
Mr. W. C. Renshaw, lawyer and archeologist, sometime president of 
the Selden Society, and chairman both of the Sussex Archeological 
and the Sussex Record Societies. 

* * * - * * 

Just as we are going to press comes the sad news of the death of 
Sir Julian Corbett (September 21). With his work as an historian we 
hope to deal in January. Meanwhile we would remind our readers of 
his contributions to History, especially the article on the Teaching of 
Naval and Military History, and the review? which included some 
valuable and characteristic remarks (it will be remembered that 
his own first books were novels) on the perennial question of the 
relations between the art and the science of history : a question lately 
discussed in a notable leading article, ‘‘The Wood and the Trees,” 
in The Times Literary Supplement (July 13), and akin to that on 
the relations of Philosophy and History, now debated in our own 
pages. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. J. L. Morison, Professor of History at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, has been appointed to that Chair at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne (University of Durham); and Mr. W. T. 
Waugh, Bishop Fraser Reader in Ecclesiastical History at Manchester, 
goes to Montreal as Associate Professor in MacGill University. An 
appointment which should have been noticed in our last number 
was that of Mr. 8. E. Morison, of Harvard, to the new Chair of American 
History at Oxford, founded in memory of Harold Vyvyan Harms- 
worth, ‘“‘ one of that great company of young men who laid down 
their lives that the lives of both countries might continue.” At the 
outset of his inaugural lecture,*—a vivid sketch of the internal history 
of the States since 1783,—Professor Morison illustrated the change 
in Anglo-American feeling during the last half-century by quoting a 
letter from Leslie Stephen describing how Mr. Henry Yates Thomp- 
son’s offer to found a lectureship in American History at his own 
university of Cambridge was denounced as an attempt to introduce 
democratic and unitarian propaganda, and rejected by the Senate, 
although “every intelligent man in the place, . . . including even 
Kingsley,” voted for it; and J. R. Lowell’s reply: “I doubt if the 
lectureship could have done much good. England can’t like America, 
and I doubt if I could, were I an Englishman.” Significant, from 
more than one point of view, is the new professor’s comment : “ What 
other result could have been expected ... in 1866? ... As well 
to-day might Mr. Chicherin offer to endow a Chair of Russian History 
at Harvard !” 

* * * * * * 

We have been asked by the Anglo-American Committee to inform 
our readers that historical scholars visiting the States who desire 
to come in contact with workers in similar fields should call at the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, or the American Institute for 
International Education, 419 West 117th Street, New York, and 
those visiting London at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street (behind the British Museum); also that information about the 
procedure necessary to obtain photographs, rotographs, or photostatic 
reproductions of manuscripts at the Record Office, the Museum, the 

1 Vol. i. Pp: 12 (April 1916). 2 ae 244 (January 1917). 

A Prologue to American History : Clarendon Press, 2s. 
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Cambridge University Library, the National Library of Wales, and the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, and their current cost,! will gladly 
be given by the Secretary of the Institute. The Bodleian issues a 
leaflet of regulations and prices, application for which should be made 
to the Librarian. The Advocates’ Library makes no special arrange- 
ments, but readily grants permission to suitable applicants; there are 
several photographers in Edinburgh accustomed to such work. 
ok 

In this connection may be noticed an official pamphlet entitled 
Photographs of Manuscripts, lately issued, giving reports from H.M. 
representatives abroad of the facilities for obtaining such reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts in the public libraries (not the record offices) 
of foreign countries, among them the National Bibliothek at Vienna 
(no information had been received from Germany), the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the Biblioteca Columbina at Seville, the Vatican, and the 
Library of Congress. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MapaM,—I should be grateful if you would permit me again to 
invite, through the medium of your columns, the co-operation of 
History teachers in organising the exhibition of school work which 
it is proposed to hold during the Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Association at Exeter in January next. We are anxious to obtain 
a really representative collection of exhibits, and hope that all members 
of the Association who have anything of interest to send will help 
us. The Council of the Association has voted a sum of money which 
it is hoped will cover the cost of carriage, etc. 

I should be glad to hear from prospective exhibitors as soon as 
possible. 

F. C. SNOWBALL. 


Hele’s School, 
Exeter. 


’ This varies greatly in the different archives. The Record Office and the 
National Library of Wales, like the British Museum, have their own photostats ; 
at Manchester the photographs and rotographs are taken by a member of the 
staff, and the prices cover only the cost of materials. 

? Is. ld. post free from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXII.—Tur Prrarm™ Faraurrs.! 


In reviewing the results of modern research upon our conception 
of the history of the Pilgrim Fathers we may broadly classify our 
impressions in two categories—revisions of values, and revisions of 
facts. Of these the former, as affecting the general synthesis of modern 
history, are considerably more important than the latter. 

Taking as our starting-point the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the subject first began to excite intensive research, we may 
enumerate five values which have undergone modification, or have 
received attention for the first time: (1) the appreciation of the 
character and meaning of the whole Puritan movement; (2) the 
importance of the period of residence in the Dutch Netherlands in 
forming the character of the Pilgrim society; (3) the recognition of 
the learning and intellectual capacity of the Pilgrims; (4) their own 
conscious estimate of themselves and their purposes; and (5) the 
significance of their decision to go to North America in search of the 
free scope which Europe denied them. 

The first of these subjects, knowledge of the Puritan movement as 
a whole, has been so thoroughly worked upon as to have become 
interwoven with the historical consciousness of all students and general 
readers. It will not, therefore, be necessary to dwell long upon it 
here. Briefly, it has been recognised that Puritanism goes back 
beyond the seventeenth century, and is lineally descended from the 
second generation of the Protestant reformers, of Calvin at Geneva, 
Knox in Scotland, and the martyrs of the Marian persecution in 
England; further that, as Prof. Channing has well said, ‘“‘ Puritanism 


1 The following works will be found useful for the history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in various aspects. William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, 
the primary authority for much of the story, was written at Plymouth from 
1630 onwards. It existed there in manuscript only until towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, when it disappeared, to be rediscovered in 1854 in the 
Bishop of London’s library at Fulham Palace. It has since been printed four 
times, the latest edition being that of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1912. Dr. Edward Arber’s Story of the Pilgrim Fathers (London: 1897) consists of 
reprints of many letters and documents, with a connecting narrative based upon 
careful research, but now found liable to correction on certain points. John A. 
Goodwin’s T'he Pilgrim Republic (Boston : 1888) is the most detailed and readable 
of the older works on the subject. More recently there have appeared Prof. 
R. G. Usher’s T'he Pilgrims and their History (New York: 1918), short and 
concise, giving the results of recent research, and paying special attention to 
economic aspects; and New Light on the Pilgrim Story, by the Rev. T. W. Mason 
and the Rev. B. Nightingale (London: 1920), mainly concerned with the English 
localities which produced the pioneers. The standard work on the pre-1620 
history of the movement is The England and Holland of the Pilgrims, by Dr. 
H. M. Dexter and Morton Dexter (Boston: 1905), the fruit of thirty years’ 
painstaking research. Another solid work going largely into collateral subjects 
is W. H. Burgess’ John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers (London: 1920). 
This, of course, deals chiefly with the English and Dutch periods, as Robinson 
did not go to New England. 
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was an attitude of mind rather than a system of theology.” In fact 
it embraced many discordant systems, with the result that before 
James I ascended the throne there were conforming Puritans, regarding 
themselves as part of the Church of England, and looking to secure 
changes in her practice by their own weight acting from within; and 
non-conformists or separatists, daring, with a much greater moral 
effort than moderns can easily comprehend, to question authority, 
breaking finally adrift, and often availing themselves of the asylum 
offered by the Netherlands from the hand of persecution at home. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were one among several of these little separatist 
churches. Side by side with the recognition of these facts has arisen 
that of the value of Puritanism in helping to found our modern liber- 
ties, not merely religious, but also civil and political. The separatists, 
onlv a few hundreds in number, have thus exercised an enormous 
influence upon the development of human society; and this is more 
especially true of the Pilgrims, because by their expedient of going 
into the wilderness they showed how to avoid the impasse caused in 
Europe by the claim for independence and the refusal of toleration. 

The effect upon the Pilgrims of their period of residence in the 
Netherlands has been somewhat more lately recognised. It was, in 
fact, an indispensable stage in their training. Suppose we imagine 
the fugitives of 1608 to have gone straight to America—would they 
have been likely to have made a success of their experiment? They 
were all men of the lower middle class, accustomed by the habit of 
generations to obey rather than to rule in matters economic as well as 
political. It may fairly be argued that with the best will in the world 
they could not have stood up to the conditions awaiting them in 
New England. During their twelve years in the Netherlands they 
developed from a mob into an organised community. Contact with 
the other separatist churches led them to define their religious position 
with accuracy. Negotiations with the Dutch authorities and with 
English capitalists taught them diplomacy and the need for individuals 
to submit themselves to corporate decisions. The struggle for a living 
amid novel economic conditions gave them an adaptability and an 
alertness of mind which English village life could never have called 
forth. In addition they received valuable negative lessons. In the 
Dutch polity they saw more to avoid than to imitate. Freedom gained 
by a desperate military struggle produced its tares as well as its good 
grain. Idealism was crushed by materialism, with increasing damage 
to the interests of the spirit. This was perhaps the strongest impression 
produced among the Pilgrims by contact with the Dutch Republic, 
and its effect was to embolden them to brave the rigours of Nature 
whilst avoiding all occasion of dispute with their fellow-men. “In 
the training of the Pilgrims, Holland occupies as important a place 
as England, and in some respects a more honourable position; for it 
is Holland who educated the venturers by freedom, where England 
educated them by persecution.” 4 

Research of the modern period has done much to establish the 
reputation of the Pilgrim leaders for intellectual gifts and a capacity 
polished by exercise, to which they themselves were slow to make 
claim. In their negotiations with various parties prior to their crossing 
of the Atlantic they displayed no rustic simplicity; after establishment 
at Plymouth they evinced a talent for government and for dealing 
with savages and incongruous white intruders which could only 

* Dr. J. Rendel Harris: The Finding of the “‘ Mayflower,”’ Introd., p. v. 
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proceed from broadly cultured minds; and Bradford’s history of his 
colony is, for the qualities that make such an account valuable, one 
of the outstanding writings of its kind in the English language. All 
this disposes of the notion once current that the Pilgrims were the 
most ordinary of men, poor in all but intensity of faith, whose success 
was due more to a miracle than to their own qualities. Puritans 
were generally given to self-depreciation of this sort, and it is a mistake 
to receive it at its face value. A well-known instance is that of 
Cromwell, engaging at Naseby with odds of three to two in his favour, 
attributing the victory of his ‘‘ company of poor ignorant men” to 
the grace of God alone. 

The ultimate outcome of the Puritan emigration—the establish- 
ment of democracy in the modern world—used often to be loosely set 
down as a conscious purpose of the pioneers themselves. A closer 
study of the men and their methods has revealed the complete error 
of this assumption. Well-ordered government was the ideal of sober 
men then as in all other ages. But their practice ran to oligarchy 
rather than democracy, for the conceptions of equality and popular 
sovereignty were as yet exercising little effect upon action. Amongst 
the Puritans, as amongst other men, differences of social rank, where 
they existed, conferred upon the higher classes a natural authority 
over their inferiors which the latter showed little disposition to resent. 
Where, as among the Pilgrim Fathers, there was little social differen- 
tiation, oligarchy was still the outcome. The rank and file acquiesced 
in control by a ruling clique who based their ascendancy upon theo- 
logical grounds. Church membership was the test for the full exercise 
of citizenship, and church membership in the technical sense was 
limited to a minority of approved standing, not elected from beneath 
but co-opted from above.! This was the general rule throughout New 
England in the seventeenth century. It produced some tyrannical 
decisions in Massachusetts, and if its effects seemed less harsh at 
Plymouth, that was only because they were tempered by the natural 
kindliness and nobility of nature of William Bradford and the other 
leaders, whose tone was maintained by the colony so long as it enjoyed 
a separate existence. Democracy in the true sense was imposed upon 
New England by the mother-country in the reign of William III, 
when modifications in the Massachusetts charter abolished church 
membership as a qualification for citizenship. We may say, then, 
that the maintenance of the religious views of the leaders of 1620 was 
the mainspring of Pilgrim politics, and that was incompatible with 
democracy. 

The decision to emigrate to North America rather than elsewhere, 
the last of the five general topics enumerated at the beginning of this 
paper, is the one that has excited least comment. Yet upon it 
depended all the great consequences of the Pilgrim, and indeed of the 
whole Puritan, emigration. In 1616-17, when emigration was being 
discussed, an influential party favoured Guiana as the goal. Guiana 
was well thought of at the time as a field of colonisation. English, 
Dutch and French settlements had been tried, and had failed only 
from accidental causes, and the Dutch in particular were exploiting 
the trade of the region. But after serious discussion the Pilgrims 
rejected the proposal, mainly on account of the proximity of Spanish 
power, the ill effects of a conflict with which they had seen for them- 


1 In 1633 there were 68 active citizens out of a population of about 400; 
but in 1659 there were less than 200 out of 3000-4000. 
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selves in the Netherlands. A spiritual motive thus dictated a material 
decision, with far-reaching effects upon the history of the world. For 
the whole weight of the Puritan movement might easily have followed 
the Pilgrims to the tropics as it did to North America, with an assured 
deterioration of those moral qualities which have helped to mould 
human destiny to the present day." 

Turning now to the revisions of facts in the Pilgrim story, we find 
that these are numerous, although mainly of local and antiquarian 
interest. In The Pilgrims and their History Prof. R. G. Usher has put 
forward the view that the Scrooby congregation of 1608 was not 
“harried out’ of the country by the English Government, as King 
James is reported to have determined, but rather that its members 
chose to emigrate as a result of the gibes and intolerance of their neigh- 
bours. There is no evidence, he says, that the London authorities 
even knew of the existence of the church at Scrooby. The frustration 
of their first attempt at evasion by the local justices was due to the 
fact that they were infringing the secular law by leaving the country 
without licence. This view, the result of extensive research, is worthy 
of consideration, but it has not been accepted without challenge.? 
Another point clearly made by the same author and by others is that 
the Plymouth settlers of 1620 were not identical with the emigrants 
to Holland of 1608. Of the latter only two, William Brewster and 
William Bradford, can be identified among the hundred and two 
passengers in the Mayflower. Thirty-three more of the Pilgrims came 
from the church at Leyden, whilst sixty-seven from various parts of 
England joined the ship at Southampton. Nevertheless the Leyden 
party comprised most of the leading spirits of the enterprise, which 
was truly an emigration of part of the Pilgrim Church. 

The reason for the selection of Plymouth as the site of the settle- 
ment is another point on which theories unfounded on evidence have 
had to be abandoned. It was once suggested that the Dutch bribed 
the Mayflower’s captain to deposit his passengers at a point distant 
from New Amsterdam; and alternatively that the capitalists who 
were forming the New England Council likewise procured the diver- 
sion of the enterprise to their territory in order to give additional 
value to the latter. It is now generally agreed that the Pilgrims 
themselves altered their plan, preferring the aspect of Plymouth to 
the possibilities of a better site in the lands of the Virginia Company, 
whither they were supposed to be voyaging. Many have supposed that 
the name of Plymouth was bestowed by the Pilgrims in memory of 
their last halting-place on English soil. In reality it was already on 
the map, having been given to the locality by Captain John Smith 
in the course of an exploration of the New England coast in 1614. 
Another fanciful suggestion now disproved is that the Pilgrims adopted 
community of land and goods on their first settlement in imitation 
of the early Christians of the New Testament. Actually this com- 
munism was enforced upon them by the capitalists who financed their 
voyage. It was regarded as a necessary stage in the founding of a 


* For the readiness of the later wave of Puritan emigration to seek the West 
Indies, see Prof. A. P. Newton’s Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans, 
which describes the colonisation of Providence and Association Islands and the 
rapid degeneration of the enterprise into privateering and piracy. The existence 
of Plymouth may well have been the determining factor in the planting of 


Massachusetts. 
* See letter to The Times Literary Supplement, July 24, 1919. 
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colony, as the example of Virginia shows, and was bitterly distasteful 
to the Pilgrims, who reverted to individual enterprise and private 
property as soon as they could. The term Pilgrim Fathers was never 
used by the pioneers or their contemporaries. It is first traceable 
in 1799, and was then applied to all the early New Englanders. Its 
limitation to the men of Plymouth dates only from the middle of the 
last century. 

The supposed discovery of the veritable timbers of the Mayflower 
is an event which has recently caused some stir. In 1920 Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris published The Finding of the “‘ Mayflower,” in which 
he proved that a barn at Jordan’s Hostel, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 
is constructed of old ship’s timbers, that it was probably built about 
the time the Mayflower was broken up, and that the owners of that 
vessel were resident in Buckinghamshire. Details and peculiarities 
of the timbers of the barn are adduced in support of their identification 
with those of the famous ship. The matter is one for the decision of 
experts, and the experts of the Nautical Research Society have not 
accorded an unquestioning acceptance to some of Dr. Harris’ 
contentions.! 

J. A. WILLIAMSON 


XXIII.—Tue NumBer or CASUALTIES AT PETERLOO. 
In the last number of History,? the reviewer (Mr. H. H. Bellot) of 


Dr. F. A. Bruton’s Three Accounts of Peterloo says : ‘‘ The appendices 
include a calculation of the number of casualties which will necessitate 


> 


the revision of some current statements.’ The point thus briefly 
referred to seems of sufficient historical importance to be more fully 
elaborated. 

Though many different views have been taken of the events that 
occurred in St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, on August 16, 1819, no one 
has ever disputed their importance in forming the views and in 
striking the imagination of men. Peterloo, in its own day, made 
or marked a turning-point in the deep undercurrents of opinion. 
On the question of Reform and on the relation of classes, the tide 
had been running in one direction for a generation or more; thence- 
forth for a generation or more it ran in the other. This was due 
to many things besides Peterloo, but Peterloo owes its historical 
importance to its position at the turn of that great tide. The 
familiarity of its name in modern parlance, when so much else of that 
period has been forgotten, shows that it still has a hold on popular 
thought. I make, therefore, no apology for entering at length upon 
one aspect of the Peterloo question—the statistics of the casualties. 
On other aspects I have no wish to touch. I am not claiming that 
they need revision. On the general and particular causes of the 
catastrophe the evidence on all sides has been set forth, and the 
results are not unfairly stated in various popular histories. There 
is, probably, only a difference of degree or emphasis in apportioning 

1 See review in 7'he Mariner’s Mirror, VI, 352, and a series of articles on the 


Mayflower at present running through that journal. 
* vii. 155. 
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the blame for the unhappy affair. But the question of the actual 
number of casualties requires, I think, ‘“ revision,’’ to an extent which 
cannot but have a certain effect upon our view of the nature of the 
event itself: for instance, on the propriety or otherwise of the much- 
disputed word “ massacre.” 

Perhaps, indeed, Dr. Bruton’s discovery, the nature of which I 
will shortly explain, is rather a “ re-revision ” or “ restoration ” than 
a “revision’’ properly so called. For it goes far to reinstate the 
belief very generally, though not universally, held at the time, that 
some dozen persons died as a result of the affair and that some 400 
or more were wounded or injured. Later historical ‘ revision” has 
divided these numbers by ten, and Dr. Bruton now produces reasons 
for thinking that this minimising process has been substantially 
mistaken. 

The view that now holds the field as “‘ orthodox ” (I use the term 
in no offensive sense) probably got much of its vogue from one 
questionable sentence in Mr. Temperley’s admirable chapter in Vol. 
X of the Cambridge Modern History (p. 581): ‘‘ The result was the 
‘Manchester Massacre,’ or ‘ Battle of Peterloo,’ in which one man 
was killed and some 40 were wounded.” This has been copied in 
different forms in various popular histories, some of them by authors 
and authoresses as little open to the charge of undue Tory partisan- 
ship as Mr. Temperley himself. We are not, therefore, dealing, at 
this time of day, with a party controversy. 

We should, I suppose, all agree that there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the older and larger calculation of the casualties. A 
charge of cavalry, with sabres working, against some 50,000 closely 
packed men and women, a charge which is pushed through till the 
whole mass has been driven off the field through a number of narrow 
exits, may quite as easily produce 400 wounded and injured as 40. | 
And if, as contemporary Tory accounts claimed, any serious resistance 
was made with sticks or stones, the casualties on both sides would 
be all the greater. (There is, indeed, no doubt that a good many of 
the special constables were injured either by the mob or inadvertently 
by the yeomen.) There is, therefore, no greater a priori likelihood 
in the number 40 than in the number 400. It is solely a question of 
the documentary evidence now available. 

Dr. Bruton’s “ find”’ is a document which was published at the 
time and was discussed in Parliament, but which afterwards dis- 
appeared from the ken of historians. 

It is a printed pamphlet entitled :-— 


Report of the Metropolitan and Central Committee appointed for the Relief 
of the Manchester Sufferers, with an Appendix containing the names of the 
sufferers and the nature and extent of their injuries; also an account of the 
distribution of funds, and other documents. Published by order of the Com- 
mittee. London. 1820. 


This Report was discovered by Dr. Bruton in the Reference 
Library, Manchester. It can now be seen there by any caller. In 
the John Rylands Library, in the same city, may also be seen a MS. 
Account Book of the Committee, containing names, addresses and 
injuries of 347 individuals and various grants made to them. It is 
greatly to be hoped that some learned society will publish at least 
the pamphlet Report. However it may be judged, it is an historical 
document of great importance. 
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Its Appendix contains, first, the names and particulars of eleven 
persons alleged to have been killed or to have subsequently died 
of injuries received (this same list was published in Prentice’s 
Manchester, 1851, p. 167); secondly, a list in 36} pages of 418 
persons wounded or injured, with full particulars given in each 
case. 

Now in order to prove the statement that only one was killed and 
40 wounded or injured,! it would be necessary to prove that the 
Committee was deceived in nine cases out of ten. I submit that, 
allowing for a large margin for deceptions practised to obtain money, 
it is impossible to suppose (utterly impossible to prove) that they 
were deceived in nine cases out of ten. No evidence tending to prove 
deception of the Committee was produced in Parliament in the debate 
of May 1821. No evidence that I know of has been produced since. 
Hobhouse, holding the list in his hand, spoke of it in the House of 
Commons as a published document that had not been seriously shaken 
and that defied challenge. And against the proportion of probable 
deceptions practised on the Committee may be set the 140 cases 
uninvestigated at the time the-list was drawn up, of which a certain 
proportion, at least, were very possibly genuine. 

I print below (I) from the Committee’s Report the list of persons 
“ killed or who have subsequently died of the injuries there received,” 
and one specimen page out of the 36} pages of the list of wounded 
and injured. I then add (II) quotations from the debate of May 15-16, 
1821, showing the main arguments advanced on the two sides of the 
House with regard to the number of casualties in general, and the 
authenticity of this list in particular; and (III) some notes from 
the Committee’s Report. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 


I. Lists FROM THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT.” 


LIST OF PERSONS KILLED AT ST. PETERSFIELD ON AUGUST 16, 1819, 
or who have subsequently died in consequence of the injuries there received. 


Name. Residence. How injured. Remarks. 





Ashton, John - « | Cowhill, Oldham Sabred A special constable 
Ashworth, John . . | Bull’s Head, Manchester Sabred and trampled on 
Buckley, Thomas. | Baretrees, Chadderton Sabred and stabbed 
Crompton, James _ . | Barton Trampled on by the cavalry 
Dawson, William. . | Saddleworth Sabred and crushed Killed on the spot 
Fildes, . . . | Kennedy-street, Manchester | Rode over by the cavalry An infant 
Heys, Mary . . . | No8, Rawlinson’s Buildings, | Rode over by the cavalry 
Oxford Road, Manchester 
Lees, John . . .| Oldham Sabred A coroner’s inquest on the body 
adjourned without a verdict 
O’Neil, Arthur . .| No. 3, Pigeon-street, Man- | Inwardly crushed Was in the New Bailey till 
: chester last Sessions 
Partington, Martha . | Eccles Thrown into a cellar Killed on the spot 
Whitworth, Joseph . | Hyde Shot 


1 Mr. Temperley indeed does not mention “ injured,’ but only speaks of 
““40 wounded.” But many of the injuries from crushing or trampling were as 
bad as grave wounds. 

* Kindly supplied by Dr. Bruton. 
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LIST OF PERSONS WOUNDED AT ST. PETERSFIELD ON AUGUST 16, 1819. 


Name. 


Ackerley, Samuel . | 61 


*Adshead, Elizabeth] 43 
Ainsworth, John . | 24 


*Allcard, Samuel . | 18 


Allcock, William . 


Armstrong, Vincent 
Ashcroft, Mary 


Ashworth, Abel 


Baines, William 


Baker, John 


Barnes, William . 


*Blinstone, Thomas | 74 


Brooke, John - | 20 


Burton, Thomas 


Age. 


Residence. 


3 Gregson-street, 
Deansgate 


6 St. Thomas- 
street 


2 Duncan-street, 
Bolton 


11 Portugal- 
street 


Heaton Norris, 
near Stockport 


20 German-street 


Griffin’s Court, 
Chapel - street, 
Salford 

Church 
Rochdale 


Stile, 


7 Ancoats-street 


3 Pump-street 


33 Brown-street, 
Salford 


7 Back Turner- 
street 


10 Loom-street 


(Specimen Page.) 


Trade. 


Weaver 


Plasterer 


Tron- 
founder 


Weaver 


Labourer 


Weaver 


Weaver 


Weaver 


Black- 
smith 


Weaver 


58 | 52 Bridge-street | Umbrella- 











How long 


Nature of injury. | “gisabled 


Sabre cut on his 
left leg, right 
leg bruised 

Ribs and body} 1 month 
legs also hurt 

A severe sabre 
cut on his right 
cheek 

Right elbow and 
head cut severe- 
ly, his finger 
nearly cut off 
by the sabre 
of a yeoman. 
Thrown down 
and trampled 
on 

Right arm much 
hurt by a blow 
from a sabre 

Hurt in the knee 
and body 

Knees cut, and 
bruised in the 
body 

Left ankle and 
leg hurt severely 


Crushed in the 
breast 

Beat on the head 
and body by 
constables 


3 weeks 


Still dis- 
abled 


1 month 


2 weeks 


2 weeks 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


Still dis- 
abled 


Sabre cut on the 
left eyebrow 
and right side 
of his head; 
legs trampled 
on 


5 days im- 
prisoned 


Both arms broken} For life 
and much 
bruised in the 
body 

Two sabre cuts| 2 weeks 
on his head, 
and arm hurt 
by butt-end of 
a musket 

Crushed inwardly} 3 weeks 


l month | Knocked down 


Remarks. 


and trampled 
by the cavalry 
Thrown down 
and trampled 
on by the crowd 


This youth was 
saved by one 
of the 15th 
Regiment, who 
threatened to 
cut the yeoman 
down if he 
struck him 
again 

This was done by 
one of the 15th 
Hussars 

Thrown down by 
the crowd 


Thrown down by 
pressure of the 
crowd 

Trampled on by 
the crowd 

His principal in- 
jury a strain, 
by carrying off 
William Taylor 
(who had lost 
much blood) 
from the field 

Taken into cus- 
tody, but dis- 
charged on the 
evidence of 
Captain Whit- 
field, 15th Hus- 
sars, and Mr. 
Wadkins, his 
master, who 
said he had 
been very ill- 
used. Mr. 
Ethelstone said, 
notwiths t an d- 
ing, that he 
thought him a 
very dangerous 
fellow 

Was seven weeks 
in the Infirm- 
ary; is going 
to his parish at 
Warrington 

A single man 


* Those marked thus were also relieved by the Local Committees at Manchester and Rochdale. 
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II. Excerpts FROM THE DEBATE IN THE House oF Commons,! 
May 15 anp 16, 1821. 


Pp. 730-731. Sir Francis Burdett.—The number of victims by the catas- 
trophe of that day was considerable; it exceeded the number of killed and 
wounded in some of those glorious battles which redounded to the national 
fame; above 600 had been relieved by public subscription; and strangely 
enough there would be seen in the list of those who had received pecuniary 
relief, special constables who had been wounded by the yeomanry. ... In 
that melancholy and distressing list of sufferers relieved by the subscription 
would be seen the names of 120 women.? 

Pp. 750-751. Mr. Wilbraham (Tory Member for Dover).—One case he 
could not avoid stating; it was that of a man named John Nuttall, who was 
said to have set off for the meeting on the morning of the 16th, but who was 
not afterwards heard of. It was, of course, concluded that he had been killed; 
and it was added that the agony of his wife and four children was not to be 
described. Now he [Wilbraham] had an affidavit from Nuttall himself, from 
which it appeared that he had left his home to go to Manchester not on the 
16th, but on the 14th, and having been detected in stealing 28 Ib. of tobacco, 
he was committed to the New Bailey, where he remained on the 16th, and of 
course could not have attended the meeting. As to the number said to have 
been wounded, he believed they were greatly exaggerated, and that many 
persons showed wounds and bruises said to have been received on the 16th, 
which they were induced to come forward with by the premiums for wounds 
offered by the Committee. He knew one case of a man who had received £4 
for a wound, which he said he had got on the 16th, but which he afterwards 
confessed was occasioned by a nail which had run up through his foot. 

P. 754. Lord Milton (Whig Member for Yorkshire).—He was willing to 
concede to his hon. friend that the injuries stated to have been inflicted at the 
meeting were exaggerated, and that the numbers of the wounded and killed were 
not so great as were at first stated; but his hon. friend could not deny that at 
the very least there had been 25 in-patients at the hospitals, and 32 out-patients, 
in consequence of the events of that day. 

Pp. 810-811. Mr. Hobhouse (John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton).—The truth is, the hospital returns were little or nothing to the 
purpose. The wounded did not like to show they had been at the meeting. 
They slunk to their homes in the neighbouring villages, where they were after- 
wards discovered by the Deputation sent from London. . . .* 

(Pp. 806-807.) Sir, I will not shock the House by referring minutely to the 
bloody catalogue which I hold in my hand; but here it is—the House may 
see it; here are the names, the residences, the particulars of the wounds, the 
fatal adventures of all those unhappy creatures the victims of that day... . 
The melancholy list occupies no less than 37 pages. [It is clear, therefore, 
that Hobhouse was holding in his hand the pamphlet Report of the Committee 





1 Hansard, New Series, Vol. V., pp. 719-846. : 

? In January 1820 the deputation of the London Committee sent to investi- 
gate reported that out of 420 sufferers visited and relieved, 113 were females; 
a 130 received severe sabre cuts, 14 of these being females.—Bruton, op. cit., 
p. 83. 

* This case reminds us of the Needy Knife-grinder. But the man’s real 
name was John Nichol, not John Nuttall, as appears from the Manchester 
Guardian and Manchester Observer reports of the Parliamentary debate. And 
in the Manchester Guardian of May 26, 1821, Mr. John Edward Taylor writes : 
‘Mr. Wilbraham, it must be admitted, has some vantage-ground given him 
in the cases of Joel Brown and John Nichol. But neither was sanctioned by 
the Manchester Committee. On the contrary, they from the first suspected 
them to be without foundation.” Mr. Wilbraham cannot, therefore, be said 
to have actually produced any evidence to invalidate the testimony of the 
published lists of the sufferers. ; 

‘ The fear of being dismissed from employment or otherwise penalised for 
attendance at the meeting was, as the Committee states in its Report, strongly 
felt in the days of terror that followed, and must be set against the undoubted 
attraction of producing sham injuries to get money out of the Committee, which 
was the strongest Tory argument against the published list. 
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with the list of which a portion is here reprinted.] . . . The member for Dover 
has only been able to bring one case out of 628 in which there is the least appear- 
ance of any delusion having been practised on the Deputation; and who knows 
whether that case has any more foundation than the depositions with which 
he has so liberally favoured us ? 


III. Notes rrom tHE ComMitTer’s Report. 


It will be noticed that in the debate the Opposition speakers more than 
once claim 600 or more victims. The lists of killed, wounded and injured 
published by the Committee amount in all to 429, and it is on those lists alone 
that any degree of historical reliance can be placed. 

It will be as well, however, to note that this list was not regarded as exhaus- 
tive. The Report of the London Deputation, dated London, Jan. 18, 1820, tells us 
that when they arrived in Manchester, early in November, 1819, the Manchester 
Committee furnished them with a list of 410 sufferers compiled since Aug. 16. 
The Deputation visited nearly 500 at their residences. Then further claims 
came in until the aggregate number of sufferers amounted to “ upwards of 
600.” The ‘“‘ 200 new applications necessarily created considerable suspicion,” 
but upon minute examination the Deputation was clearly satisfied. They were, 
however, obliged to leave to the Manchester Committee about 140 cases which 
would require considerable time to investigate. 

Some people were asked why they had not come forward before to claim 
relief. They replied that ‘‘ they apprehended they would have been dismissed 
from their employment and thereby thrown out of bread.’’ The Deputation 
consider their fears justified. The Deputation note with surprise “‘ the very 
general fear and dislike that the sufferers manifested against applying for 
medical relief to the Manchester Infirmary.’”’ They feared that “ they would 
have been huffed and insulted on account of their political principles.” 





REVIEWS. 


The Legacy of Greece. Edited by R. W. Livinastone. 1921. xii + 
424 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. Vol. 1: Part I, The Great Epics ; Part Il, The 
Struggle with Persia. By H. R. James. 1921. xv -+ 408 pp. 
Maps and illustrations. Macmillan. 6s. 


Tue publication of these two books is a most encouraging sign : 
it is a recognition of the fact that there is to-day a widespread interest 
in ancient civilisation, but that to satisfy that curiosity a new literature 
which does not presuppose the knowledge of the Greek or Latin 
language must be created. It is obvious that it would be a sheer 
impertinence on my part were I to try to “review”’ The Legacy of 
Greece, a collection of essays written by men of whom each is a specialist 
in his own subject; perhaps the most useful thing that can be done 
in a brief notice is to suggest the extent of the ‘ground covered by 
the book, which is addressed to the educated general reader. Prof. 
Gilbert Murray starts with a chapter on The Value of Greece to the 
Future of the World—a highly characteristic piece of writing, simple, 
persuasive, challenging. There follows an essay on Religion by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s; at a time when it would seem that theological 
discussion tends to centre on the question whether theologians shall 
treat the Creed of Calchedon as the basis for further advance,! or, 
neglecting Calchedon as the declared bankruptcy of theology,” shall 
go behind that creed for their reconstruction, it might appear strange 
that Dean Inge mentions neither Calchedon nor Nicea. The chapter 
is full of suggestion, but it is by no means easy reading.* Prof. Burnet 
of St. Andrews writes on Philosophy, and for the general reader there 
could not have been a happier choice, as those who are familiar with 
his book on Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato will readily admit; 
Prof. Burnet can steer his craft down the main stream and is not 
seduced by tempting backwaters. Sir T. L. Heath then outlines the 
development of Greek Mathematics and Astronomy. Prof. D’Arcy 
Thompson contributes an essay on Natural Science—a delightful 
piece of writing and a revelation to those of us who know Aristotle 
mainly from his Politics or Ethics. Dr. Singer’s chapters on Biology 
and Medicine treat of two other sides of Greek scientific thought, 
and then we turn to Mr. Livingstone’s essay on Literature in which 
he illustrates certain qualities “‘ which are in other literatures neither 
so universal nor carried to so high a power”: Simplicity, Perfection 
of Form, Truth and Beauty. Prof. Toynbee’s chapter on History 
reproduces in substance a previously published lecture already 
reviewed in History (vi, 216). Mr. Zimmern then gives us a bold 


1 Cf. H. M. Relton: A Study in Christology, 1917. 

* So Bishop Temple. 

* The eight pages of Hans Lietzmann’s sketch in Vom Altertum zur Gegenwart, 
2nd edn. (Teubner ; Leipzig, 1921), will form a useful supplement to this chapter. 
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and stimulating chapter on Greek Political Thought, which is the more 
helpful if the reader has already studied Mr. Zimmern’s book on The 
Greek Commonwealth. Prof. Percy Gardner has borrowed the title 
of his essay from Ruskin; in The Lamps of Greek Art he finds in Greek 
sculpture (to which he confines himself) eight notable features : 
Humanism, Simplicity, Balance and Measure, Naturalism, Idealism, 
Patience, Joy and Fellowship. Finally, Sir Reginald Blomfield’s 
chapter on Architecture is in the main devoted to the Doric order, 
which to him appears to be ‘the purest embodiment of the true 
Greek spirit, in its faultless form, its austere restraint and rejection 
of the unessential.” ! 

In a second edition of this book—and we may feel confident that 
there will be many editions—it is to be hoped that each chapter will 
have its own bibliography,’ and the whole an index. 

Mr. James writes in his preface to Our Hellenic Heritage: “ If the 
influences of Greek literature and Greek life on the formation of mind 
and character . . . pass out of our Public School education, the loss 
is indeed irreparable. . . . No doubt there is much of the riches of 
Greek life and thought as presented in Greek history and expressed 
in Greek literature which can only be reached through the original 
Greek. Surely there is also much which can be apprehended in English 
as in Greek. . . . The attempt made in the two volumes of which 
this book is the first is to gather in convenient form as much as possible 
of what has been most permanently valuable in the discipline of 
Hellenic studies.’’ ‘This first volume is concerned with Homer and 
Herodotus: T'he Great Epics and The Struggle with Persia. The book 
would seem well calculated to achieve its object. Dr. Leaf’s recent 
work has been used for the illustration of Homer; one would have 
welcomed a mention of the fascinating theory recently propounded 
by Prof. Myres and Mr. Frost—the fleet of Troy sunk in the sea-fight 
off Pelusium *—and a use of some of those archzological parallels to 
Homer adduced by Sir Arthur Evans. The account of Greek colonisa- 
tion on the shores of the Black Sea might have been made more vivid 
by reference to the archeological results formulated by Minns, von 
Stern and Rostovtsev5; Mr. James boldly and rightly rejects the 
view of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf that the Ionian League was in origin 
a political confederation—it was surely, as he says, from the first a 


1 It is to be hoped that space may be found in The Legacy of Rome for some 
treatment of later Greek architecture : the subject is not touched by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, the name of Strzygowski is not even mentioned, and no reference is 
made to the building which, I fear, some of us are still conservative enough to 
regard as the supreme glory of Greek architecture—S. Sophia. In a second 
edition some statements in this essay might be reconsidered; e.g. it is strange 
to read after the discoveries of Winckler at Boghaz-Koi that Carchemish was 
the capital of the Hittite empire. It seems a hard saying that Minoan builders 
never reached “the degree of skilled design in which building becomes archi- 
tecture.” Would Sir Arthur Evans agree? Eduard Meyer’s suggestion that 
the ground plan of Hittite buildings at Boghaz-Koi points to a connection with 
the Minoan architecture of Knossos deserves consideration. Are quite so many 
technical terms necessary, or the rather elaborate condescension of the note on 
p. 405? 

* Cf. the bibliographies in the parallel German volume Vom Altertum zur 
Gegenwart, 2nd edn., 1921. 

® Klio, xiv. (1915), pp. 447-467. 

‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxii. (1912), pp. 277-297. 

_ © E. 4H. Minns: Scythians and Greeks. Cambridge, 1913. Von Stern: Klio, 
1xX., pp. 139-152. Hermes, 1. (1915), pp. 161-224. For Rostovtsev’s work of. 
reff. in American Historical Review, xxvi. (1921), pp. 203-224. 
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religious union—but in his account of the Ionian Revolt the suggestions 
of Lenschau! might have been considered. His account of early 
Sparta is excellent, but the change between the Sparta disclosed by 
the excavations of the British School and the Sparta of history should 
perhaps have been brought into stronger relief, and the archaic character 
of Spartan social institutions illustrated from the studies of modern 
ethnologists.2, Many other suggestions for the further incorporation 
of the work of modern scholarship will readily occur to the reader’s 
mind, but the book is soundly planned, and it now rests with teachers 
to put it to the test. It would be very interesting to hear the results 
of their practical experience. NorMAN H. Baynes. 


The Cambridge Medieval History: I11., Germany and the Western 
Empire. 1922. xxxix + 700 pp., with a portfolio of eleven maps. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. £2 10s. 


Tue third volume of the Cambridge Medieval History covers the 
period between the death of Charles the Great and the death of the 
Emperor Henry III. It has been noticed widely in the press, and 
Miss Gardner has described its contents in the last Bulletin of Historical 
Iiterature issued by the Historical Association. I do not propose, 
therefore, to speak of the various chapters in detail, with the excep- 
tion of the very interesting contribution of Mr..W. J. Corbett on 
English history from the death of Offa to the Norman Conquest. 

In the preparation of this volume Dr. Whitney and his colleagues 
had to face exceptional difficulties. The war interrupted their work. 
Professor Gwatkin, one of the principal editors, was removed by 
death, and several of the contributors had to be replaced. The 
most obvious result of the consequent delay in publication may be 
seen in the bibliographies, which have not always been brought up 
to date; in other respects the editors have mastered their troubles 
with remarkable success. It is impossible for an outsider to say how 
far these accidents have hampered them in facing the permanent 
difficulty of dealing with a period of history which is both well known 
and obscure, an age of big issues and perplexing detail. The Cam- 
bridge histories are intended, I suppose, to help three kinds of reader: 
the so-called general reader, the students and teachers who require a 
good intelligent survey adapted to their peculiar needs, and the 
scholar who likes to have beside him a handy work of reference with 
reliable bibliographies. Of these three classes of persons, the last 
should be the last to be considered. However much care be taken to 
please him, he is not likely to find the detail that he wants. He 
knows from sad experience that it is just the little unexpected problems 
upon which a general book, however detailed it may be, is sure to be 
silent. I cannot but think that some of the contributors to this volume 
have fallen between three stools, or, it would be fairer to say, did not 
sit very securely on one stool because they were wondering all the 
time if they should not be trying the others. They do not restate 
the big issues firmly, because they have been seduced by some per- 
plexing detail. They do not always use their knowledge of the obscure 
to make the well known better and more truly known. It would be 
most ungracious and unjust to refuse a tribute of admiration to the 

* Kl, xiii., pp. 175-183. 

* Ct. e.g. Kho, xii., 303-340, and H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde. 
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chapters on German and Italian history. They are clear, full, learned, 
the result of much hard work and hard thinking. But they might 
have been made a good deal more useful. There is too much Giese- 
brecht and Hartmann in them, too little Brunner and Mayer. Narra- 
tive, which needs space if it is to be really informing and effective, 
should be cut down in a work of this scale, and the main object should 
be to show what the countries were like and how they were governed. 
In no English book since Mr. Fisher’s (which was unfortunately 
written rather too soon to cope with the enormous amount of good 
work done in recent years) can we find a good account of medieval 
Germany and Italy before the fifteenth century, and even those people 
who can read German and Italian easily must find it hard not to be 
bewildered. We must not expect too much, therefore, from busy 
students who have had to cover a great deal of very difficult ground. 
The other contributors have had a much easier task. They had 
a sound tradition behind them and a more limited field in which 
they are recognised authorities. MM. Poupardin and Halphen have 
worked over the history of the early Capetians again and again, 
Mr. Mawer has already written the best short account of the Vikings. 
Mr. Lethaby, in his chapter on the Byzantine and Romanesque arts, 
has had beside him a dozen great works, large, authoritative and 
recent. 

A great deal has happened in the historical world since Bryce 
wrote his Holy Roman Empire and the great German historians of 
fifty years ago speculated about and reconstructed the reigns of the 
Saxon emperors. The study of the social movements within the 
borders of the empire of Charles the Great has very gradually been 
knit together. Much more is known of the relations between political 
and social, legal, literary and artistic affairs. The study of charters 
has elucidated the chronicles, and the chronicles, letters, etc., have 
been used, skilfully and scientifically, to explain the growth of thought 
and the diffusion of knowledge and artistic forms. For example, it 
is possible now to trace in detail the conflict of political or ecclesiastical 
ideas in the light of the events which caused them. The rivalry 
between Empire and Papacy was both more casual and more subtle 
in its manifestations than we used to think. We have to reckon with 
the traditions of Rome, the significance of the patriciate, the emerg- 
ence of racial ambition, the influence of a canonical system which 
slowly grew within the Church from a dozen different roots.? If 
the authors of the Cambridge History do not do full justice to these 
and other movements of their period, the cause of that neglect is to 
be found in the nature of their composite enterprise rather than in 
misunderstanding; and it is satisfactory to think that efforts will 
be made in future volumes to work out the tendencies neglected in the 
third volume. 


This chapter seems to have been written, however, before the appearance 
(1917) of Mr. Porter’s big book on Lowland Architecture, which has revived so 
much learned discussion. A brilliant survey of Christian iconography by Louis 
Bréhier, L’ Art Chrétien (Paris, 1918) should be added to the bibliography. 

_? The literature is enormous, and much of it will be found in the various 
bibliographies. Dr. A. J. and Mr, R. W. Carlyle have analysed many of the 
tendencies with admirable clearness in the first four volumes of their Mediaeval 
Political Theory in the West. I have noticed a very suggestive study of the main 
movements during the centuries after Charles the Great, where one would not 
at first sight expect to find it—namely, in the first part of a paper by E. Jordan 
on “ Dante et la théorie romaine de l’Empire ” (Nowvelle révue historique de 
droit frangais et étranger, July—Dec. 1921, Vol. XLV, pp. 353 foll.). 

No, 27.—vo.. vu. P 
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One naturally turns with especial interest in a book mainly 
intended for English readers to the chapters on English history, 
The share taken by English and Irish scholars in the transmission 
of classical learning is described by the Provost of Eton in his 
chapters on learning and literature. Another distinguished con- 
tributor, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, has given much attention to England 
in his essay on Feudalism. He has written a luminous survey 
of feudal society as a background to a more detailed study of 
the manorial system. The one criticism which one is inclined 
to make is that the paper might more appropriately have appeared 
in a later volume, for the evidence is mainly to be found in law 
books and other material of the thirteenth century. The history 
of England from the death of Offa to the Norman Conquest has 
been written by Mr. Corbett. Mr. Corbett’s chapters are an even 
more valuable contribution to English history than his remarkable 
study of Mercia in the second volume. They show how much a scholar 
of wide learning and independent mind can do in a well-worked field. 
He has gone over the ground for himself, and, insisting on the value 
of the charter evidence, has not been afraid to present familiar facts 
in new relations or with a new emphasis. We are accustomed to the 
reconstruction of our early local history in the light of charter evidence 
—we need only think, for example, of Mr. Stenton’s essay on the early 
history of Abingdon Abbey or the paper lately published by the 
Dean of Wells on the Saxon Abbots of Glastonbury. In their different 
ways Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Stevenson have done much by means 
of charters to clear up the history of English institutions before the 
Norman Conquest. But it will be a surprise to many readers to find 
that so much use can be made of this in a straightforward narrative 
of the political history of England in the days of Alfred and his 
successors. 

Mr. Corbett’s neatly woven story should be read as a whole, if the 
reader wishes to see how charter evidence, laws, ecclesiastical reforms, 
the testimony of Domesday Book, are shown in the pattern in their 
true colours. I have noticed a few points: the nature and extent of 
King Ecgbert’s settlement of Cornwall (p. 345), the collapse of Mercia 
before the Vikings after 872 (p. 353), and the effect outside Wessex 
of the peace made at Chippenham (p. 356), Alfred and the boroughs 
of Wessex (p. 357), the details of the war between King Edward the 
Elder and his cousin Aethelwald, allied with Eric, King of East Anglia 
(p. 361), the political significance of Athelstan’s reforms (p. 367), 
the significance of the legislation against the blood feud, and the 
influence of the Danish Archbishop Oda (pp. 368-9), the far-reaching 
effect of the monastic reforms.in Edgar’s reign, and of the development 
in ecclesiastical estate-management (‘by the end of the reign 
the political power and landed endowments of the English Church 
were not far from doubled,” p. 372), and, in the same connection, 
the growth of ecclesiastical sokes (pp. 376-8), the relation between 
this development and the anti-clerical policy of the great duke Aelfhere 
after Edgar’s death (pp. 378-9), the north of England in Edgar’s day 
(p. 380), the character of Edward the Confessor (p. 391), and the 
whole of the concluding section on economic and social conditions in 
Edward’s reign (pp. 400-8). Experts may refuse to accept some of 
Mr. Corbett’s conclusions, and doubtless much which will be fresh 
to the ordinary reader will be familiar enough to the student of Anglo- 
Saxon history. But by all those who have ever tried to teach Anglo- 
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Saxon ay intelligently, his chapters will be welcomed as a model 
a 


of what scholarly “ vulgarisation ’’ should be. F. M. Powickes. 


France and England in the Middle Ages and now. By T. F. Tout, M.A., 
D.Litt., F.B.A. 1922. 168 pp. Manchester University Press. 
78. 6d. 


One of the duties, and indeed one of the pleasures, of an approved 
historian is to disengage one strand in the tangled skein of general 
history and to present it apart from the rest. It is not an easy task : 
the resulting book must be a short book on a large subject; it must 
be so planned that nothing is omitted, so written that the conclusions 
rise clearly from the arguments on which they are based, so expressed 
that it is easily read, and yet it must show throughout marks of the 
reserves of learning possessed by its author. All these qualities Pro- 
fessor Tout’s book possesses in a large measure; and it has also a 
certain clarity and swiftness, which we expect to find in books written 
in French and too often miss in those written in the heavier English 
language. Perhaps the fact that the lectures of which this book is an 
expansion were delivered at the University of Rennes may in part 
account for this quality. 

The subject of the book is sufficiently explained by its title; but 
the implications of the subject cut deeper ; and in this deeper sense the 
book might have been written of any two bordering countries. For 
it tells the story of the division of two neighbouring and closely con- 
nected peoples into two rival nations, and is thus a study in the growth 
of nationalism, that human passion which is both a unifier and a 
divider, a destroyer and a healer. The so-called Norman Conquest 
of England, which, as Professor Tout tells us, was really a conquest of 
English men by French men, brought to England a new language, a 
new law, a new administration, and made England for some centuries 
superficially a part of France. Even on the surface differences were 
apparent; some institutions persisted, and beneath the surface there 
was a level of thought that was never the same. Nor was the English 
language ever lost. But the main fact remains that England after the 
conquest was as French as Normandy or Picardy and more French 
than Aquitaine. The one thing that was lacking for union was a 
common will on the part of rulers and ruled in both countries that this 
state of things should endure. It was not, indeed, possible that such 
a desire should exist. Both countries were too loosely organised to 
understand the problem or even conceive that it existed. And so 
the union remained one of a common civilisation on the surface, and 
that proved too weak a link to hold the two lands together. The 
successive stages of the separation the reader will find in Professor 
Tout’s book; its results he can find in any text-book, which will tell 
him of English victories at Crécy and Poitiers and Agincourt, and will 
not tell him, as Professor Tout will, of French victories at Chatillon 
and other places unknown to English ears. Nor will any text-book 
tell the reader of that which after all remained to survive wars and the 
hatred born of wars and to be the foundation of what seems to some 
of us the last hope of Europe. The end we cannot see, but in the words 
of the French poet we can put in our appeal to posterity : 

‘“Fréres humains qui apres nous vivrez 
N’ayes les cuers contre nous endurciz; 


Car, si pitie de nous povrez avez 
Dieu en aura plustost de vous merciz.” 


C. G. Crump. 
P2 
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Calendar of Fine Rolls, Vol. VI (1347-1356). 1921. H. M. Stationery 
Office. £2 10s. 


THe new volume of the Fine Rolls, the text of which has been 
prepared in most scholarly fashion by the late Mr. A. E. Bland and 
Mr. M. C. B. Dawes under the direction of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, is a most useful addition to the series. It covers 
the attempt of Edward III to improve his finances after the Crécy 
campaign, the critical year of the pestilence, and the period when 
the economic activities of the Great Council raised considerable 
suspicion in Parliament. The comprehensive measures taken by 
Lionel of Antwerp and the Council in 1347 to assist the king leave 
their trace in several ways: in the opposition to the collection of 
the loan of wool negotiated on March 3, evident from the Council’s 
rebuke to the Wiltshire collectors who neglected their duty on the 
ground that the wool was to be levied for the profit of certain merchants 
—clearly Chiriton, Swanland, Wendlyngborough and Co.—and not of 
the king (p. 11); in the appointment of Wesenham, the king’s butler, 
to collect the custom, ordained also on March 3, on cloths for export 
(p. 28); in the rigorous search to be made in the ports for all un- 
cocketed wools or customable goods (p. 55); and in the scrutiny 
ordered into all Exchequer rolls and memoranda to see if any alien 
priories or lands of enemy aliens had escaped notice and seizure (p. 24). 
The rolls record a large number of writs of commitment to the existing 
prior or holder, in one case at his own petition in Parliament (p. 88), 
making him responsible to the Exchequer for a yearly rent. The 
plague stamps itself upon the roll for 1349 by the large number of 
escheats recorded that fell to the Crown (pp. 152-163; cf. Cal. of 
Inquisitions, Vol. X), by the reductions in farms which the Exchequer 
had to make for the time being (p. 182, a fall of 75 per cent.), and 
by that important administrative order which followed the Ordinance 
of Labourers, the ‘‘ second ordinance ” of November 21, which directed 
the collectors of the tenth and fifteenth to assess upon labourers 
the sums received by them in excess of their legal wages, and to apply 
those sums to aid localities in paying the tax, while at the same time 
empowering them to imprison offenders after sworn inquest taken 
(p. 188). In regard to the economic methods of the Council, an in- 
teresting change apparently takes place between 1349 and 1350, 
partly perhaps in view of Parliamentary indignation against the 
favoured position of Chiriton’s firm, partly in view of the actual 
bankruptcy into which it fell. After Nov. 28, 1349, we hear no more 
of the firm, and on May 4, 1350, the Council commits the collection 
of the three sets of customs in vogue to collectors in the various ports, 
to be accounted for by them at the Exchequer instead of being handed 
over to Chiriton’s company as the farmers (p. 241). In the same 
spirit is the order given by the Council in 1353 (p. 384) to the great 
merchant William de la Pole not to meddle with the collection of the 
customs in Kingston-upon-Hull, which the collectors were to undertake 
absolutely, although the custom there had been granted to him at 
an earlier date (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1345-1348, p. 93). The economic 
historian will also note the seizure of the goods of the Hanse (p. 303) 
in retaliation for the death of a Bristol merchant at Sluys in Flanders, 
upon information given to the Council by the mayor and merchant 
staplers of Bruges. 

As regards administration, there are illustrations throughout of 
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the king’s careful hold on his chamber lands and of the more frequent 
use than before of the Griffon seal, now the most commonly used 
secret seal for writs and orders touching chamber revenue. The 
writs de intendendo on behalf of William of Berkhampstead (p. 73) 
and Robert de Hadham (pp. 137, 177) show that there was by now a 
regular escheator of all chamber lands and knights’ fees on this side 
Trent. Interesting is the reference (p. 249) to Philip de Weston’s 
borrowing as much as £2000 out of the treasure of the chamber, of 
which he was then steward. Apparently he had got badly into debt, 
for the king learned that his deanery (St. Peter’s, York) and prebend 
(Langetoft) “had been occupied in divers ways by men of those parts 
since they came into the possession of the said Philip’; and this 
fact may account for the appointment of Henry de Greystock in 
May 1349 as surveyor of chamber lands and auditor of all chamber 
accounts in his place (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1348-1350, p. 293). 

The position of the Channel Islands during the war is illustrated by a 
group of orders to their keeper, John Mautravers, in 1350, forbidding 
alien enemies to be appointed to, or to hold, benefices there, empowering 
him to exclude from succeeding by hereditary right to their estates 
certain islanders who had taken the French king’s side, and permitting 
the inhabitants to pay a tax in fishing-boats instead of the full farm 
of the islands, which owing to the plague they were too impoverished 
to find. How divided were Channel Island families in their allegiance 
between England and France is strikingly shown in the provisions 
made by the Council for the disposal of estates devolving upon co-heirs 
of different sympathies (p. 213). The position of the mendicant 
orders as lessors of property stands out in the orders to escheators to 
seize all tenements, etc., acquired by them and subsequently leased, 
because “they ought to live by begging according to their rule” 
(pp. 181, 226). As the satirist was shortly to say, non est monasterium 
tam possessionatum. Lastly, there are some quaint free socage tenures 
among the Warenne manors in East Anglia (p. 39). Gimingham is 
held by the service of a mushroom; Methwold by the service of a 
barbed arrow; Thetford manor and town by the service of a rose. 


E. F. Jacos. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland: Papal Letters, Vol. XI., A.D. 1455-1464. Prepared by 
J. A. Twemiow, B.A. 1921. xxxi-+ 907 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 25s. 


In this bulky and belated volume—it was ready for the press in 
1916—Mr. Twemlow has calendared the entries relating to the British 
Isles in the “‘ Vatican ’’ Registers of Calixtus III and Pius II and the 
“ Lateran” Registers, so far as they survive, of the former. The 
work has been carefully and thoroughly done; the précis of the docu- 
ments is in general fuller than in earlier volumes; and there is an 
index of 207 pages. Few of the individual letters, however, are of 
great historical interest. There is little political correspondence in 
the volume, and the documents calendared are mostly formal—bulls 
of provision; dispensations for every kind of irregularity; confirma- 
tions of elections, sentences and grants; commissions of all sorts; 
licences to have portable altars, to choose private confessors, and so 
forth. It is seldom that there is anything so pleasing as the letter 
in which the monks of Durham are permitted to abandon the custom 
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whereby for a fortnight before Shrovetide they eat pancakes and 
sausages mostly made of flesh, hwmane nature plurimum contraria et 
nociva. Still, these rather monotonous documents yield interesting 
general impressions. It is evident, for example, that ecclesiastical 
discipline was very lax throughout the British Isles, notably in Ireland, 
and that neglect of duty and indeed active misconduct were readily 
condoned at the curia. It appears, too, that many litigants in spiritual 
causes still had recourse to Rome, and this volume certainly does 
not bear out Stubbs’s opinion that, so far as England was con- 
cerned, this practice was becoming rare. The volume, however, 
is most valuable for the negative evidence it affords of the efficacy of 
the Statute of Provisors. Like their predecessors, Calixtus III and 
Pius IT filled vacant English sees, generally in accordance with the 
wishes of the Crown; but the volume before us records only two cases 
of papal provision to an English benefice of lesser rank. Further 
examples may come to light when the Lateran registers of Pius II 
are calendared; but one may safely say that papal interference with 
the rights of English patrons was extremely rare in the years covered 
by this book, as it had been ever since the Council of Constance. The 
truth is that this series of calendars is throwing quite a fresh light 
on the relations between England and the papacy in the fifteenth 
century. It used to be maintained that after the healing of the Great 
Schism Martin V succeeded in raising papal authority in England to a 
point never before reached; but it is now becoming clear that, while 
the Church (as ever in the Middle Ages) was obedient to the Holy See, 
the temporal power was resisting its claims with unprecedented deter- 
mination and success. The anti-papal statutes were really effectual 
at this time, and the stream of papal provisions, which had flowed 
strongly down to the Council of Constance, shrank to a miserable 
trickle. The change is the more striking since in Ireland and Scot- 
land the popes continued to dispose of benefices very much as they 
liked. To whose influence the stiffening of the English attitude 
towards Rome was primarily due it is as yet impossible to say; but 
much evidence points to Henry V. He was no doubt renowned for his 
piety and orthodoxy ; but so was a later defender of the faith who also 
gave trouble to the papacy. W. T. Wauau. 


Episcopal Registers of England and Wales. By R. C. Fowxer. 1918. 
32 pp. 6d. Parish History and Records. By A. HamILTon 
THompson. 1919. 64 pp. 8d. (“‘ Helps for Students of His- 
tory,” Nos. 1, 15.) §S.P.C.K. 


Is it presumptuous to hope that the time may soon come when 
every member of the Historical Association will be possessor of at any 
rate two or three of the booklets entitled ‘‘ Helps for Students of 
History”’?1 This is at present, so far as can be judged, certainly not 
the case, and yet we do not believe that the editors are mistaken in 
thinking that what they are endeavouring to supply is a very real 
need; while if so their exertions and the enterprise of the publishers 
deserve support. What am I to look for? -Where shall I find it in 
printed or unprinted sources? The questions are as familiar as they 
are often difficult to answer for ourselves or for others; and there are 
very few cases in which an exhaustive answer is possible. But at 


1A list of the whole series may be obtained at the S8.P.C.K. depot, 9, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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least the suggestion that there is something for which it is worth 
while to look may awaken curiosity; and from this point of view 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s little sketch seems to give just the kind of 
indications which will provoke further study. It is general in treat- 
ment, though with particular illustrations : the student will be set in 
the right path and helped some distance along the way by a very 
skilful guide, and will be able, having thus overcome the initial diffi- 
culties, to note for himself the qualifications of statement necessary in 
regard to his own particular quest. An instance may be given of a 
case where qualification is necessary. Reference is made to the 
Institution Books and Indexes to the Composition Books in the Public 
Record Office. These “ Libri Institutionum ” are based on the Bishops’ 
Certificates, supplemented in some cases from the Composition Books. 
Strange as it may seem, the Bishops’ Certificates have sometimes 
authority partly independent of and co-ordinate with the entries in 
the Bishops’ Registers, of which they are nominally copies returned in 
obedience to a writ from the Barons of the Exchequer. The “ Libri 
Institutionum ” have never independent authority and contain many 
blunders, while the Indexes to the Composition Books should only be 
quoted if the books themselves have perished or are not available for 
public inspection. The series of Act Books at Lambeth from the 
Restoration onwards will be found to contain a good deal of information 
in regard to incumbents of parishes in both provinces. 

Mr. R. C. Fowler’s pamphlet on Episcopal Registers contains ten 
pages of Introduction to the whole Series, and twenty-two pages by 
himself in which he manages to say many interesting things and to 
include a brief statement as to the registers of various dioceses. We 
once saw a copy of it which had been scored and annotated from end 
to end by a student from overseas, who none the less expressed lively 
gratitude for the help that it had afforded as a preliminary hand list. 
The details as to registers extant have been gathered mainly, we 
should judge, from printed sources; but there is a rather serious 
discrepancy in regard to Winchester. ‘ The registers,” says Mr. 
Fowler, “ begin in 1282 and continue to the present day, with gaps 
1616-1627 and 1642-1665.”’ The account, however, given by Dr. 
Fearon in the Introduction to Canon Madge’s book on Hampshire 
Inductions is different : ‘‘ From 1282 to 1684 we have a most beautiful 
and almost continuous series of Episcopal Registers—second perhaps 
only to those at Lambeth. . . . From 1684 onwards [to 1827] there is 
a lamentable and scandalous blank!” Nor is any list given of the 
series of Institution Books at Peterborough which certainly exist. 
And we may hope that a future edition will do something to provide 
the searcher with a clue to the tangled story of the records of Gloucester 
and Bristol, though admittedly Mr. Fowler’s immediate purpose was 
only to give an account of registers printed down to the time of pub- 
lication. Since Hennessy’s Novum Repertorium and Fielding’s Records 
of Rochester are referred to, it may be well to add that the wise student 
will be he who doth not apply them to establish any fact. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Registrum R. Mayew (1504-1516); Reg. C. Bothe, EB. Fox et E. Boner 
(1516-1539). Hereford. The Cantelupe Soc. 


THESE volumes complete the medieval registers of Hereford diocese. 
No country is so rich as, England in this class of records, the full publica- 
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tion and study of which is likely to revolutionise ecclesiastical history. 
Exeter was first in the field of systematic publication, thanks to the 
industry and financial boldness of the late Prebendary Hingeston- 
Randolph, encouraged by Archbishop Temple. For a while this 
diocese was far ahead of all others; but at the Prebendary’s death his 
work was almost abandoned; and meanwhile Hereford, beginning 
not long before Exeter broke off, has proceeded so steadily and con- 
sistently as to complete her own briefer records. These printed volumes 
contain more textual inaccuracies than their Exeter congeners, but 
not many of importance; and the introductions have always been 
useful to the student. 

The last batch are no less interesting than their predecessors, 
Mayew’s register gives us a glimpse of conscription methods in 1513 
(p. 178), and an extremely interesting personal letter in which one 
Richard Cotyndone recites to the Bishop, his benefactor, his reasons 
for now embracing the religious life (p. 176). It is interesting to find 
Pope Julius IL committing himself to a biblical misquotation in a bull, 
and attributing to Jeremiah a text from Ezekiel (p. 128). Even to 
those who knew that Canon Law forbade to monks and friars the 
study of physic or of laws, it comes as a shock to find the breach of 
this rule among sins reserved for papal absolution (p. 13). In 1511 
we find the clergy of Canterbury province complaining to the Pope 
of the neglect of monastic masses and the consequent fraud done to 
founders’ souls (p. 51); the Dissolution is already throwing its shadow 
over the realm. Bothe’s register, naturally, brings us still closer to 
the Reformation. We find there a document unparalleled, so far as 
my memory serves me, in any other register; the faithful are warned 
to hear no masses sung by David ap John of Monmouth, a concubinary 
priest (p. 190). This prohibition, it is true, had for centuries been 
registered in Canon Law; but it was two-edged, and prelates had 
hesitated to enforce it; Bothe’s decree suggests that the spread of 
Lutheranism had brought this matter to a crisis. In 1518, we find a 
Franciscan absolved from the vows which he had taken “ while yet 
below the age of puberty, not understanding what profession of the 
Rule meant ” (p. 116). The publication of the Wigmore documents in 
full proves at last that Froude, in spite of his inaccuracies in detail, 
came nearer than his critics to the truth about the abbot and his 
monks in 1537 (p. 273). It is significant to find the Abbot of Gloucester 
writing a business letter to the Bishop in English (p. 132, cf. p. 67); 
and that, in 1518 the king was already concerned to discover how many 
“towns, villages and hamlets’ had been decayed through enclosures 
into pastures since 1488 (p. 63). It is not easy to see why, in strict 
law, William Haryington, who was already Master in Medicine, felt it 
necessary to get Bothe’s licence “for the exercise or practice of his 
art . . . in the diocese of Hereford” (p. 295). Page 271 records a 
curious affray which ended fatally. The registers contain many more 
similar indications of great value to the ecclesiastical or social historian. 

G. G. CouLTon. 


Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Caricatuur. By CorNELIS VETH. 
1921. 317 pp. Leyden: Sijthoff. 


” 


“‘ CARICATURE ” is a word very hard to define, and this book has a 
second title which explains that it covers a much wider field. It 
deals with everything in the painting of the Netherlands that has any 
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sort of a joke in it; not only caricature in the narrower sense, whatever 
that may be, but allegory and emblems, the satire of those political 
pictures which are not caricatures, the grotesques of medieval manu- 
scripts or of old Delft tiles, much of the realism of the painters of 
genre, and even what appears funny only because it is naive. In one 
short volume and 167 small reproductions one does not, of course, 
expect to find a full history of this enormous subject ; but from Cornelis 
Veth one does expect the most that a skilful and attractive writer, 
well versed in the history of art though not a professional historian, 
can put into the space. That hope is not disappointed. He gives a 
connected critical survey, not too heavy with information nor too 
airy and “arty.” There are a few mistakes in ascriptions and allusions, 
and it is a pity that exact references are not given for the pictures 
reproduced, In one or two respects the brevity of the treatment is 
inconvenient, and the selection of examples might have been bettered ; 
but these are slight faults in a good book which, after all, was not 
written for historical students but for anyone with a normal sense of 
humour, 

Since these two classes are not, as might be imagined, mutually 
exclusive, it will be worth while for historical students who know 
Dutch to read the book, and for such as do not to look at the pictures. 
The former will find much that is sound and suggestive about the 
various kinds of humorous distortion in the representations of social 
life by the painters from the fifteenth century onwards, whose works 
are known and valued as historical authorities wherever painting is 
studied at all. The definitely political works, which have a more 
direct value for the ordinary historian, are less known in England, but 
they too are important. They begin in the struggle against Spain in 
the sixteenth century, and the Dutch claim two great inventions in 
the history of this branch of art. Cornelis Dusart (1660-1704) seems 
to have been the first man to use exaggerated portraiture as a means 
of working up feeling against political opponents. Until he began to 
use this method against the French, the faces in the political prints 
had been faithfully, if often badly, drawn and caricature had been 
a social and private, not a public, weapon. Romeyn de Hooghe 
(1645-1708), a great supporter of William III, who stands high as a 
draughtsman and engraver, started the first periodical with political 
caricatures, the proto-Punch. In the seventeenth century the Dutch 
political engravers had an international importance. Besides the 
Dutch version which is mentioned on p. 112, the print Teves Endt, on 
the end of the Twelve Years’ Truce in 1621, was also published with 
the inscription translated into English and into German. The name 
of Raemakers, whose work is well and fairly discussed in this book, is 
another reminder that caricature may be European rather than 
national. That, in a way, was one of the difficulties of the author's 
task. Foreign influences, from Leonardo da Vinci to Hogarth or 
Rowlandson or Steinlen, are so important that his story is a mere 
chapter from the general history of wit and humour in art; but that 
great history has not been written and the chapter is well worth 
reading by itself. G. N. CLARK. 
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Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. By Lieut.-Col. James Top. 
Edited by Wrtt1am Crooxke, C.I.E. 1920. 3 vols. Ixix + 
xxix + xxi + 1862 pp. Milford. 52s. 6d. 


SrupEents of Indian history will welcome this addition to the 
series of new and annotated editions of such classical works as Bernier’s 
and Fryer’s T'ravels, Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, etc., for 
which Mr. Milford has made himself responsible. The rapid increase 
in our knowledge of the early history of India, and the flood 
of light that has recently been thrown on the nature of tribe and 
caste in that country, establish an overwhelming case for the re-issue 
of works of this description, elucidated by the scholarship of such 
experts as Vincent Smith, Edwardes and Dr. Crooke. Clearly, little 
is to be gained by attempting to revise the original text, for such a 
process would in most cases involve the elimination of the greater 
part of the earlier work. Dr. Crooke has therefore wisely adopted the 
method pursued in other cases, i.e. the addition of an introduction 
and biographical sketch of the author, supplemented by copious notes 
and comments on the original work. 

We are glad to find in the introduction the results of D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s excellent research into the nature and origin of the 
Sisode or Gehlot Rajputs. Following Sir James Campbell’s scholarly 
lead, Bhandarkar established, mainly through epigraphical discoveries, 
the foreign origin of the traditional Kshatriya of Rajputana, whom 
Tod had depicted according to the beliefs prevalent in Rajputana in 
his day. Publication of the truth has not been wholly welcome to 
the ruling power in certain Rajput States, in one of which much 
valuable information recorded by Pandit Gaurishankar was long kept 
hidden in the State archives by order of the Chief. 

We need not dwell on the amusing but wholly fantastic portions of 
Colonel Tod’s great work in which he aims at linking up Indian 
theogony with that of Greece and Northern Europe; nor is it profitable 
to discuss his many linguistic solecisms. Dr. Crooke has briefly 
indicated in a series of admirable notes the points where Tod’s specu- 
lations have now been replaced by the fruits of maturer studies, or 
are wholly lacking in foundation. In rejecting much of Tod’s work as 
purely fanciful, we can still admire the spirit which, in his case as in 
Grant Duff's, led to the close study of the peoples and institutions 
with which he found himself in contact. 

Dr. Crooke’s notes are commendably brief and to the point; but 
we could have welcomed in one or two instances a somewhat fuller 
treatment of the point at issue. Thus the reference (I. 525) to Maratha 
Brahmans seems inadequate. There are twelve and not four sub- 
divisions of this well-known group of twice born. Again (II. 845), 
Dr. Crooke has surely missed the more probable origin of the term 
baramasha, i.e. the twelve measures, a term used by goldsmiths for 
pure metal, and commonly applied in caste terminology to caste 
divisions of pure or full blood, compared with the akaramasha, or 
eleven-measure division, which is the offspring of irregular unions. 
The reference (II. 1011) to spirit-scaring rites might have been made 
more informing to the general reader, unacquainted with folk-lore 
practices. Finally (III. 1674), we are given a derivation for maiden 
as applied to fortresses which takes no note of the rival and more 
probable derivation from the Celtic mai-dun, i. e. fort on the hill. 

But these are small points. Dr. Crooke has offered a mass of 
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valuable and interesting comment on the points dealt with in the 
original version ; and we trust that the work will meet with the 
recognition which it deserves from all serious students of Indian 
history. R. E. ENTHOVEN. 


Dupleix and Clive: The Beginning of Empire. By H. Dopwett, 
Curator of the Madras Records. 1920. xix +277 pp. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 


Tuts careful, accurate and scholarly study of a vital period in the 
history of Europeans in India is based on a considerable mass of 
hitherto unpublished records, a wide knowledge of contemporary 
writers, and an elaborate collation of all recent publications on the 
subject, both French and English. It is a work of first-rate import- 
ance, and a high level of achievement in matter and style is main- 
tained throughout the volume. Mr. Dodwell retells an oft-told tale 
in a fresh and vigorous fashion, with many enlivening touches and 
some interesting new facts. It is true that no sweeping changes of 
view are suggested; Malleson’s artless and uncritical hero-worship 
of Dupleix has long been riddled with criticism. The true Dupleix 
was first depicted by Cultru, and all Mr. Dodwell’s researches go to 
corroborate the truth of the French historian’s brilliant portrait, 
though he is able to show that the English Ministry, in spite of Cultru’s 
assertion to the contrary, did apply for the recall of Dupleix. With 
nine-tenths of Mr. Dodwell’s conclusions we find ourselves in com- 
plete agreement. An indication of the few points, on which we are 
inclined to dissent from him, may possibly be a more useful service 
to render than further praise of what is good. 

Possibly Mr. Dodwell is inclined to trust too much to Ananda 
Ranga Pillai as an authority on political matters. That keen-sighted 
observer and vivid diarist was mainly concerned with the seamy side 
of Dupleix’s career. We believe, for instance, that Dupleix was 
perfectly justified, for high reasons of state, in demanding that he 
himself, as Governor-General, should be responsible for the fate of 
Madras after its capture; it was not solely his desire (even if that 
were a concomitant and subordinate motive) to “ realise handsome 
sums for permits to carry goods out of Madras” that brought him 
into enmity with Labourdonnais. Mr. Dodwell’s views of the 
Vansittart policy of non-intervention and the inland trade question 
in Bengal are interesting and original, but we think he goes too far in 
his defence of the majority of the Council, and we attribute more 
importance than he seems to do to the view presented by Vansittart 
himself in his Narrative and to the opinion of the young Warren Hast- 
ings. Hastings did not err on the side of over-indulgence to Indian 
rulers, yet he believed that Mir Kasim was driven into his evil courses 
by the unjust treatment he received, and that up to the very out- 
break of hostilities ‘‘ his conduct would bear the severest examination.” 

As regards Mr. Dodwell’s defence of Clive’s financial transactions, 
two points require comment. It is not correct to say, without serious 
qualification, that Clive informed the Directors of the sums accepted 
by himself and his colleagues from the Nawab. He did indeed 
inform them in an offhand phrase that the latter’s generosity “ had 
made his fortune easy,” but the private agreements were kept secret, 
and the official dispatch, which specified the amounts paid to the 
Company as compensation, withheld all details as to the sums privately 
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history of Huropeann in liclia in baeed on a considerable mace of 
hitherto unpublished records, a Wide knowledge of contemporary 
writers, and an elaborate collation of all recent publications on the 
subject, both French and Bngliah, Tt ia a work of first-rate inn pert 
ance, and a high level of achievement in matter and style is main 
tained throughout the volume, Mr, Dodwell retells an oft-told tale 
in a freah and vigorous fashion, with many enlivening totches and 
some interesting new facta, It in true that no sweeping changes of 
view are suggested; Malleson’s artlew and uneritical hero-worship 
of Dupleix has long been riddled with criticiam, The true Dupleiz 
was firat depicted by Cultru, and all Mr, Dodwell’s researches go to 
corroborate the truth of the French historian’s brilliant portrait, 
though he is able to show that the English Ministry, in spite of Cultru’s 
assertion to the contrary, did apply for the recall of Dupleix. With 
nine-tenths of Mr, Dodwell’s conclusions we find seni in comi- 


plete agreement. An indication of the few points, on which we are 
inclined to dissent from him, may possibly be a more useful service 


to render than further praise of what is good. 

Possibly Mr. Dodwell is inclined to trust too much to Ananda 
Ranga Pillai as an authority on political matters. That keen-sighted 
observer and vivid diarist was mainly concerned with the seamy side 
of Dupleix’s career. We believe, for instance, that Dupleix was 
perfectly justified, for high reasons of state, in demanding that he 
himself, as Governor-General, should be responsible for the fate of 
Madras after its capture; it was not solely his desire (even if that 
were a concomitant and subordinate motive) to “ realise handsome 
sums for permits to carry goods out of Madras” that brought him 
into enmity with Labourdonnais. Mr. Dodwell’s views of the 
Vansittart policy of non-intervention and the inland trade question 
in Bengal are interesting and original, but we think he goes too far in 
his defence of the majority of the Council, and we attribute more 
importance than he seems to do to the view presented by Vansittart 
himself in his Narrative and to the opinion of the young Warren Hast- 
ings. Hastings did not err on the side of over-indulgence to Indian 
rulers, yet he believed that Mir Kasim was driven into his evil courses 
by the unjust treatment he received, and that up to the very out- 
break of hostilities ‘‘ his conduct would bear the severest examination,” 

As regards Mr. Dodwell’s defence of Clive’s financial transactions, 
two points require comment. It is not correct to say, without serious 
qualification, that Clive informed the Directors of the sums accepted 
by himself and his colleagues from the Nawab, He did indeed 
inform them in an offhand phrase that the latter’s generosity “ had 
made his fortune easy,” but the private agreements were kept seoret, 
and the official dispatch, which specified the amounts paid to the 
Company as compensation, withheld all details as to the sums privately 
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tion and study of which is likely to revolutionise ecclesiastical history. 
Exeter was first in the field of systematic publication, thanks to the 
industry and financial boldness of the late Prebendary Hingeston- 
Randolph, encouraged by Archbishop Temple. For a while this 
diocese was far ahead of all others; but at the Prebendary’s death his 
work was almost abandoned; and meanwhile Hereford, beginning 
not long before Exeter broke off, has proceeded so steadily and con- 
sistently as to complete her own briefer records. These printed volumes 
contain more textual inaccuracies than their Exeter congeners, but 
not many of importance; and the introductions have always been 
useful to the student. 

The last batch are no less interesting than their predecessors. 
Mayew’s register gives us a glimpse of conscription methods in 1513 
(p. 178), and an extremely interesting personal letter in which one 
Richard Cotyndone recites to the Bishop, his benefactor, his reasons 
for now embracing the religious life (p. 176). It is interesting to find 
Pope Julius II committing himself to a biblical misquotation in a bull, 
and attributing to Jeremiah a text from Ezekiel (p. 128). Even to 
those who knew that Canon Law forbade to monks and friars the 
study of physic or of laws, it comes as a shock to find the breach of 
this rule among sins reserved for papal absolution (p. 13). In 1511 
we find the clergy of Canterbury province complaining to the Pope 
of the neglect of monastic masses and the consequent fraud done to 
founders’ souls (p. 51); the Dissolution is already throwing its shadow 
over the realm. Bothe’s register, naturally, brings us still closer to 
the Reformation. We find there a document unparalleled, so far as 
my memory serves me, in any other register; the faithful are warned 
to hear no masses sung by David ap John of Monmouth, a concubinary 
priest (p. 190). This prohibition, it is true, had for centuries been 
registered in Canon Law; but it was two-edged, and prelates had 
hesitated to enforce it; Bothe’s decree suggests that the spread of 
Lutheranism had brought this matter to a crisis. In 1518, we find a 
Franciscan absolved from the vows which he had taken “ while yet 
below the age of puberty, not understanding what profession of the 
Rule meant ” (p. 116). The publication of the Wigmore documents in 
full proves at last that Froude, in spite of his inaccuracies in detail, 
came nearer than his critics to the truth about the abbot and his 
monks in 1537 (p. 273). It is significant to find the Abbot of Gloucester 
writing a business letter to the Bishop in English (p. 132, cf. p. 67); 
and that, in 1518 the king was already concerned to discover how many 
“towns, villages and hamlets” had been decayed through enclosures 
into pastures since 1488 (p. 63). It is not easy to see why, in strict 
law, William Haryington, who was already Master in Medicine, felt it 
necessary to get Bothe’s licence “for the exercise or practice of his 
art . . . in the diocese of Hereford” (p. 295). Page 271 records a 
curious affray which ended fatally. The registers contain many more 
similar indications of great value to the ecclesiastical or social historian. 

G. G. CouLTon. 


Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Caricatuur.. By CorNELIS VETH. 
1921. 317 pp. Leyden: Sijthoff. 


“‘ CARICATURE ”’ is a word very hard to define, and this book has a 
second title which explains that it covers a much wider field. It 
deals with everything in the painting of the Netherlands that has any 
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sort of a joke in it; not only caricature in the narrower sense, whatever 
that may be, but allegory and emblems, the satire of those political 
pictures which are not caricatures, the grotesques of medizval manu- 
scripts or of old Delft tiles, much of the realism of the painters of 
genre, and even what appears funny only because it is naive. In one 
short volume and 167 small reproductions one does not, of course, 
expect to find a full history of this enormous subject ; but from Cornelis 
Veth one does expect the most that a skilful and attractive writer, 
well versed in the history of art though not a professional historian, 
can put into the space. That hope is not disappointed. He gives a 
connected critical survey, not too heavy with information nor too 
airy and “arty.” There are a few mistakes in ascriptions and allusions, 
and it is a pity that exact references are not given for the pictures 
reproduced. In one or two respects the brevity of the treatment is 
inconvenient, and the selection of examples might have been bettered ; 
but these are slight faults in a good book which, after all, was not 
written for historical students but for anyone with a normal sense of 
humour. 

Since these two classes are not, as might be imagined, mutually 
exclusive, it will be worth while for historical students who know 
Dutch to read the book, and for such as do not to look at the pictures. 
The former will find much that is sound and suggestive about the 
various kinds of humorous distortion in the representations of social 
life by the painters from the fifteenth century onwards, whose works 
are known and valued as historical authorities wherever painting is 
studied at all. The definitely political works, which have a more 
direct value for the ordinary historian, are less known in England, but 
they too are important. They begin in the struggle against Spain in 
the sixteenth century, and the Dutch claim two great inventions in 
the history of this branch of art. Cornelis Dusart (1660-1704) seems 
to have been the first man to use exaggerated portraiture as a means 
of working up feeling against political opponents. Until he began to 
use this method against the French, the faces in the political prints 
had been faithfully, if often badly, drawn and caricature had been 
a social and private, not a public, weapon. Romeyn de Hooghe 
(1645-1708), a great supporter of William III, who stands high as a 
draughtsman and engraver, started the first periodical with political 
caricatures, the proto-Punch. In the seventeenth century the Dutch 
political engravers had an international importance. Besides the 
Dutch version which is mentioned on p. 112, the print Treves Endt, on 
the end of the Twelve Years’ Truce in 1621, was also published with 
the inscription translated into English and into German. The name 
of Raemakers, whose work is well and fairly discussed in this book, is 
another reminder that caricature may be European rather than 
national. That, in a way, was one of the difficulties of the author’s 
task. Foreign influences, from Leonardo da Vinci to Hogarth or 
Rowlandson or Steinlen, are so important that his story is a mere 
chapter from the general history of wit and humour in art; but that 
great history has not been written and the chapter is well worth 
reading by itself. G. N. CLARK. 
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Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. By Lieut.-Col. James Top. 
Edited by Wiit1am Crooke, C.1.E. 1920. 3 vols. Ixix + 
xxix + xxi + 1862 pp. Milford. 52s. 6d. 


Stuprents of Indian history will welcome this addition to the 
series of new and annotated editions of such classical works as Bernier’s 
and Fryer’s T'ravels, Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, ete., for 
which Mr. Milford has made himself responsible. The rapid increase 
in our knowledge of the early history of India, and the flood 
of light that has recently been thrown on the nature of tribe and 
caste in that country, establish an overwhelming case for the re-issue 
of works of this description, elucidated by the scholarship of such 
experts as Vincent Smith, Edwardes and Dr. Crooke. Clearly, little 
is to be gained by attempting to revise the original text, for such a 
process would in most cases involve the elimination of the greater 
part of the earlier work. Dr. Crooke has therefore wisely adopted the 
method pursued in other cases, i.e. the addition of an introduction 
and biographical sketch of the author, supplemented by copious notes 
and comments on the original work. 

We are glad to find in the introduction the results of D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s excellent research into the nature and origin of the 
Sisode or Gehlot Rajputs. Following Sir James Campbell’s scholarly 
lead, Bhandarkar established, mainly through epigraphical discoveries, 
the foreign origin of the traditional Kshatriya of Rajputana, whom 
Tod had depicted according to the beliefs prevalent in Rajputana in 
his day. Publication of the truth has not been wholly welcome to 
the ruling power in certain Rajput States, in one of which much 
valuable information recorded by Pandit Gaurishankar was long kept 
hidden in the State archives by order of the Chief. 

We need not dwell on the amusing but wholly fantastic portions of 
Colonel Tod’s great work in which he aims at linking up Indian 
theogony with that of Greece and Northern Europe ; nor is it profitable 
to discuss his many linguistic solecisms. Dr. Crooke has briefly 
indicated in a series of admirable notes the points where Tod’s specu- 
lations have now been replaced by the fruits of maturer studies, or 
are wholly lacking in foundation. In rejecting much of Tod’s work as 
purely fanciful, we can still admire the spirit which, in his case as in 
Grant Duff's, led to the close study of the peoples and institutions 
with which he found himself in contact. 

Dr. Crooke’s notes are commendably brief and to the point; but 
we could have welcomed in one or two instances a somewhat fuller 
treatment of the point at issue. Thus the reference (I. 525) to Maratha 
Brahmans seems inadequate. There are twelve and not four sub- 
divisions of this well-known group of twice born. Again (II. 845), 
Dr. Crooke has surely missed the more probable origin of the term 
baramasha, i.e. the twelve measures, a term used by goldsmiths for 
pure metal, and commonly applied in caste terminology to caste 
divisions of pure or full blood, compared with the akaramasha, or 
eleven-measure division, which is the offspring of irregular unions. 
The reference (II. 1011) to spirit-scaring rites might have been made 
more informing to the general reader, unacquainted with folk-lore 
practices. Finally (III. 1674), we are given a derivation for maiden 
as applied to fortresses which takes no note of the rival and more 
probable derivation from the Celtic mai-dun, i. e. fort on the hill. 

But these are small points. Dr. Crooke has offered a mass of 
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valuable and interesting comment on the points dealt with in the 
original version ; and we trust that the work will meet with the 
recognition which it deserves from all serious students of Indian 
history. R. E. ENTHOVEN. 


Dupleix and Clive: The Beginning of Empire. By H. Dopwe 1, 
Curator of the Madras Records. 1920. xix + 277 pp. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 


Tuts careful, accurate and scholarly study of a vital period in the 
history of Europeans in India is based on a considerable mass of 
hitherto unpublished records, a wide knowledge of contemporary 
writers, and an elaborate collation of all recent publications on the 
subject, both French and English. It is a work of first-rate import- 
ance, and a high level of achievement in matter and style is main- 
tained throughout the volume. Mr. Dodwell retells an oft-told tale 
in a fresh and vigorous fashion, with many enlivening touches and 
some interesting new facts. It is true that no sweeping changes of 
view are suggested; Malleson’s artless and uncritical hero-worship 
of Dupleix has long been riddled with criticism. The true Dupleix 
was first depicted by Cultru, and all Mr. Dodwell’s researches go to 
corroborate the truth of the French historian’s brilliant portrait, 
though he is able to show that the English Ministry, in spite of Cultru’s 
assertion to the contrary, did apply for the recall of Dupleix. With 
nine-tenths of Mr. Dodwell’s conclusions we find ourselves in com- 
plete agreement. An indication of the few points, on which we are 
inclined to dissent from him, may possibly be a more useful service 
to render than further praise of what is good. 

Possibly Mr. Dodwell is inclined to trust too much to Ananda 
Ranga Pillai as an authority on political matters. That keen-sighted 
observer and vivid diarist was mainly concerned with the seamy side 
of Dupleix’s career. We believe, for instance, that Dupleix was 
perfectly justified, for high reasons of state, in demanding that he 
himself, as Governor-General, should be responsible for the fate of 
Madras after its capture; it was not solely his desire (even if that 
were a concomitant and subordinate motive) to “ realise handsome 
sums for permits to carry goods out of Madras” that brought him 
into enmity with Labourdonnais. Mr. Dodwell’s views of the 
Vansittart policy of non-intervention and the inland trade question 
in Bengal are interesting and original, but we think he goes too far in 
his defence of the majority of the Council, and we attribute more 
importance than he seems to do to the view presented by Vansittart 
himself in his Narrative and to the opinion of the young Warren Hast- 
ings. Hastings did not err on the side of over-indulgence to Indian 
rulers, yet he believed that Mir Kasim was driven into his evil courses 
by the unjust treatment he received, and that up to the very out- 
break of hostilities “‘ his conduct would bear the severest examination.” 

As regards Mr. Dodwell’s defence of Clive’s financial transactions, 
two points require comment. It is not correct to say, without serious 
qualification, that Clive informed the Directors of the sums accepted 
by himself and his colleagues from the Nawab. He did indeed 
inform them in an offhand phrase that the latter’s generosity “ had 
made his fortune easy,”’ but the private agreements were kept secret, 
and the official dispatch, which specified the amounts paid to the 
Company as compensation, withheld all details as to the sums privately 
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received. Again, as regards the famous “ jaghire,” Mr. Dodwell says 
somewhat airily, “‘ Sykes’s evidence completely proves the voluntary 
nature of the grant.”” We cannot agree. Sykes’s evidence is to the 
effect that in July 1758 the Nawab of Bengal proposed to him spon- 
taneously that Clive should receive a jaghire. Now Sykes had been 
one of Clive’s colleagues on the Select Committee in Bengal, and 
he had every reason for withholding anything derogatory to his former 
chief. His evidence is extremely confused; he speaks only “ to the 
best of his remembrance ’”’; he is not certain of the date; no English- 
man was present at his interview with the Nawab; “ the conversation 
was in the Moorish language, which he thought he understood 
sufficient for most conversations.”” Could anything be less convinc- 
ing? But, above all, this account is in direct conflict with a letter 
from Clive himself of January 1759 to the Nawab’s financial minister, 
printed in the same Parliamentary Report as Sykes’s evidence—a 
letter which probably escaped Mr. Dodwell’s notice. Clive writes 
that he had always supposed that he would receive a jaghire to 
support his rank as Omrah, “ but to this day I have not heard a word 
from him [the Nawab] concerning it. . . . I beg leave to give you 
the trouble to apply to the Nawab concerning this affair and that I 
may have a jaghire equal to my rank.” Here we have the testimony 
of a confused or partial witness, speaking from memory twelve years 
after the event, opposed to the text of a written document penned 
at the time of the transaction. Clive received the jaghire in July 
1759. It is surely clear that Sykes, granting he was an honest witness, 
had confused his dates; it was no doubt in July 1759, not 1758, that 
the Nawab, after Clive’s prompting letter of the preceding January, 
made tardy proposals to satisfy his demand. It is surely incon- 
ceivable, if the Nawab had really made an unsolicited offer in 1758 
and Clive had been informed of it, that Clive should not have referred 
to the offer in his letter of January 1759. It might, of course, be 
argued that Sykes did receive an offer from the Nawab in July 1758, 
and failed to report it to Clive—there is some such suggestion in his 
evidence. But then obviously Clive cannot be acquitted of the 
indelicacy, to use no harsher word, of suggesting for himself a further 
grant in addition to the large donations he had already received. 
As far as he knew, his own letter was a direct and original application 
to the Nawab. P. E. Roperts. 


The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land. By W. H. R. CuRTLER. 
1920. viii + 334 pp. Clarendon Press. 16s. 


A coop deal more has been written about the “enclosures ” 
(ambiguous word !) than about any other aspect of English economic 
history. But the book of Mr. Curtler, whose Short History of English 
Agriculture is well known as one of the best text-books on the subject, 
is not superfluous. It brings together in a manageable form matter 
scattered through a number of different specialist studies. It has a 
good account of the procedure of enclosure by Private Act. And it 
carries the history of the movement to a somewhat later date than 
most other books on the subject. ‘The Agrarian Revolution,” like 
“The Industrial Revolution,” has suffered from being confined to 
the period between 1760 and 1832. It is convenient to have even a 
summary account of the later developments. ; 

The first 137 pages of Mr. Curtler’s book are concerned with 
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enclosures before the eighteenth century, and present a readable, sane, 
and trustworthy summary of what is known on the subject. The 
lacune are those common to most previous writers. Thus, (i) ought 
not more to be said about that important and obscure matter, the 
development of leasehold tenure? The growth of leasehold certainly 
helped to undermine customary tenures, and it was usually the lessee 
of the demesnes who began agricultural innovations in the sixteenth 
century. (ii) The condition of the peasantry between the Peasant’s 
Revolt and the reign of Henry VII is still a puzzle. A good deal of 
evidence points to a multiplication of the substantial small holder 
(‘‘ the yeomen ”’), and to a growth in the prosperity of the rural middle 
class. On the other hand, the latest theory—that of Professor Simk- 
hovitch, Miss Bradley, and, apparently, Lord Ernle—implies that 
their condition was one—to use Marxian language—of “ increasing 
misery.” The fact is, it may be suggested, that most writers have 
taken “the yeomanry” for granted, and have not studied their 
growth in any detail. (iii) The agrarian history of the period 1640- 
1688 is stil] extremely obscure. Apart from Miss Leonard’s well-known 
essay, and some useful allusions in Prof. Gonner’s book, the seventeenth 
century is largely, in fact, an unworked field. This is unfortunate, 
because (a) the sale of ecclesiastical, Crown, and malignants’ estates 
under the Commonwealth must have meant an immense dislocation, 
comparable to that accompanying the dissolution of the monasteries 
a century before. The latter has been studied by Dr. Savine. With 
the exception of a useful monograph by Mr. R. V. Lennard, hardly any- 
thing has been written on the former. (b) The movement towards 
scientific farming, which was to be so important later, begins, or at 
any rate receives a great impetus, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

Since all previous writers have treated these points rather lightly, 
it would perhaps not be reasonable to criticise Mr. Curtler for doing the 
same. He deserves gratitude for summarising the results of previous 
research and giving a sound perspective. There are certain points on 
which the reviewer would venture to enter a demurrer to his con- 
clusions. Thus (i) (quoting Lord Ernle), “open illegality was, at 
least, rare” in the evictions of the sixteenth century. If this means 
that freeholders were not often forcibly ejected from their holdings 
the statement is probably correct. But (a) conversion of arable to 
pasture and decaying of houses of husbandry were illegal, being for- 
bidden by a long series of Acts of Parliament, beginning in 1487, and 
frequently took place. (b) Eviction of copyholders (or increasing of 
copyholder’s fines) was illegal, whenever (as fairly often) ‘“‘ contrary 
to the custom.” Lord Ernle’s statement that illegal evictions must 
have been rare because they “ are not included among the grievances 
alleged by the leaders in any of the risings of the peasants ”’ is surely 
not felicitous. The peasants, like sensible men, complained of the 
particular steps used to force them out of their holdings, viz. excessive 
fines and conversion to pasture. Asa matter of fact, there are also plenty 
of specific complaints (see the Calendar of Chancery Proceedings) against 
illegal evictions. (ii) One of the puzzles of sixteenth-century agrarian 
history is to determine the respective weights to be assigned to the 
literary evidence and to that of the statistics worked up (by Dr. Gay and 
others) from the reports of the various Royal Commissions. No doubt 
there was exaggeration. But it appears to the reviewer to make 
nonsense of history if one is to dismiss the opinion of three generations 
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of contemporaries, including More, Cromwell, both the Cecils and 
Bacon—not to mention a score of divines and men of letters—as 
mainly rhetoric. In face of contemporary verdicts Mr. Curtler’s 
remark that ‘enclosure at this date was largely a smallholders’ 
movement ” seems a hard saying. Certainly small holders enclosed. 
But were some ten Statutes passed and six Royal Commissions 
issued to deal with a non-existent grievance ? 

The eighteenth century is dealt with by Mr. Curtler in greater 
detail than the sixteenth and seventeenth, and his treatment of the 
subject is in several respects excellent. Thus (i) his account of 
the procedure of enclosure by Private Act, and of the stages through 
which it passed, is valuable. (ii) His description of the actual work 
of the enclosure commissioners is admirably concrete and detailed. 
In this matter everything depended on the details—in particular 
details as to cost. It is most useful to have evidence as to the expense 
involved in enclosing, set out in cold figures from the reports of the 
Board of Agriculture. (As would be expected, the legal expenses 
appear to have been monstrous.) (iii) He gives a very instructive sum- 
mary of the reports made between 1792 and 1815 by the surveyors 
employed by the Board of Agriculture. (iv) His examination of the 
effects of enclosure on different sections of the rural population sets 
the problem on the right plane. There has been, perhaps, too common 
a habit of talking as though the village before enclosure was more or 
less homogeneous, and as though enclosure affected all elements in 
it in much the same manner. Mr. Curtler’s attempt to distinguish 
between the results of enclosure for the large landowner, tenant 
farmer, small holder and cottager is on the right lines. On the other 
hand, these are somewhat general conceptions, and a more rigorous 
classification is needed. It may be suggested that, before any final 
verdict is passed, what is required is a more exact analysis of the 
village population in respect (a) of tenure, (b) of acreage, (c) of rights 
of common. Until one knows with some accuracy how land was 
distributed and held before enclosure, it is really little more than 
guess-work to discuss what happened after it. 

Enough has been said to show that Mr. Curtler’s book possesses 
several solid and genuine merits. One general (and gentle) criticism 
may be permitted. Has he not occasionally felt a somewhat excessive 
anxiety to defend the proceedings of the larger land-owners? There 
has, of course, been partisanship on the other side, and it is natural 
that a writer with different views should try to take one kind of curve 
out of the stick by putting the opposite curve in. But are the following 
passages quite adequate ? 

“Now these proceedings were high-handed without a doubt; 
but they were quite possible without inflicting any distinct hardship 
on anyone, great or small, who had any legal claim under an Enclosure 
Act. All persons in the parish who were interested in the enclosure 
should have been consulted, but the larger proprietors and farmers 
were perfectly convinced that enclosure was indispensable to agri- 
cultural progress, and knew well, too, that there was a strong, and 
for the most part, factious and ignorant, opposition to the desired 
improvement. But they were determined to carry their point, and 
at the same time deal fairly (as the Acts and awards show) with all 
who had any legal claims.” ‘“ Again, the small holder . . . was 
specially hard hit by the pernicious allowance system introduced by 
the Speenhamland ‘ Act’ of 1795, which . . . created an army of 
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paupers supported by the rates”: “‘it is to be noticed that among 
the many surveyors [employed by the Board of Agriculture] there is 
no landlord, so that it cannot be said that reports are biased in favour 
of that much-abused class.” 

Mr. Curtler is so candid in supplying elsewhere the materials for 
testing his generalisations, that the careful reader runs no great danger 
of being misled. But the above-quoted sentences seem to the reviewer 
to lack—to speak mildly—something of the detachment to be found 
in most other parts of his book. As to the surveyors: is it likely 
that the Board of Agriculture between 1793 and 1815 would employ 
men biased against the larger landowners? As to the poor, hear 
Arthur Young (I quote from memory): “ Go to the ale-house of any 
old enclosed village: it is there that you will see the origin of 
pauperism and poor-rates. For whom are they to be sober? For 
whom are they to save?” As to the method of enclosure, hear 
Young again: ‘‘ By nineteen Enclosure Acts out of twenty, the poor 
are wronged, and sometimes grossly wronged. The poor man may 
say with justice, ‘ Parliament may be tender of property. All I know 
is, I had a cow, and Parliament took it from me.’ ” 

Surely the time has come when the truth can be stated without 
regard to twentieth-century politics and without considering the 
susceptibilities of either the big man or the small. Is it not fairly 
simple—that agricultural reconstruction was eminently desirable and 
often opposed by what seemed irrational obstructiveness among the 
smaller farmers, but that the particular method by which it was 
carried out was sometimes (possibly often) odiously partial and one- 
sided? That verdict seems to have behind it, at any rate, the 
respectable authority of Arthur Young, who was certainly not biased 


against the large landowner. 
R. H. TAWNEY. 


England in Transition, 1789-1832: a Study of Movements. By 
W. L. Marureson. 1920. xiv + 285 pp. Longmans. 15s. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill: the Life of Charles, second Earl Grey. 
By G. M. Trevetyan. 1920. xiv-+ 413 pp. Longmans. 21s. 


Twenty Years : a Study in the Development of the Party System between 
1815 and 1835. By Cyrm Atineton. 1921. 206 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. 


BLANKS in the formative period of our domestic history between 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary Wars in 1793 and the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835, long undeservedly neglected, are at last 
being rapidly filled. Each of the three books before us has its own 
peculiar value for historical students. 

Dr. Mathieson’s title, at first sight a good one, has done his work 
some injustice, for it arouses expectations which his book does not 
fulfil; and, indeed, could not fulfil within the modest limits of 280 
pages. It does not provide us with the continuation of Lecky from 
1793 which even the least ardent admirer of that historian would, in 
his heart, be grateful to find on his shelves. It is not in the strictest 
sense a work of research; yet it is a very useful attempt to arrange 
and clarify the knowledge established by the researches of others, 
and is best described by its sub-title, ‘“‘ A Study of Movements,”— 
the movements of political and religious thought, the movements 
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for reform, political, economic, legal, and the humanitarian move- 
ment in its varied phases. At times one is disposed to quarrel with 
Dr. Mathieson’s judgments or even to dispute his facts. But his 
survey is broad and enlightened; it is clearly written and unpre- 
tentious; and it deserves a welcome, in particular, from the harassed 
teacher who has no access to great libraries, since he will find in it 
much laboriously collected information not otherwise brought together 
in so convenient a shape. 

Dr. Trevelyan’s biography of Grey is a book of first-class import- 
ance. It restores a lost tradition and makes it history. For it was 
a misfortune that no adequate life of Grey had been written until 
Dr. Trevelyan turned the misfortune into an inheritance. General 
Grey’s book was only a fragment, handled with even more than the 
usual discretion of a private secretary, but it long barred the way to 
a more complete revelation of Grey’s career. To this generation 
Grey had become a mysterious abstraction, inseparably connected, 
of course, with the Reform Bill, but otherwise negligible. Dr. 
Trevelyan has transformed the abstraction into a man of flesh and 
blood. It is not the smallest part of his achievement that after 
almost a century he has humanised the austere figure of Grey, who 
seemed cold and aloof even to his contemporaries, unless they were 
of the few who knew him intimately in his Northumbrian home. 

Dr. Trevelyan has had access to Grey’s papers, and has used them 
well, particularly for domestic history. Foreign affairs at times are 
rather lightly treated. In some cases it seems to be indicated that 
the full yield of important information has not been extracted from 
the Howick MSS., as, for instance, to take the most certain but not 
the most important example, in regard to the affairs of Portugal 
(p. 356). Grey’s tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship in the Ministry 
of All the Talents, about which we should like to know more, is dis- 
missed in rather summary fashion. But Dr. Trevelyan had no doubt 
good reasons for the proportion in which he dwelt upon each part 
of his subject, and it may be frankly admitted that Grey’s major 
interest was in home rather than in foreign affairs. 

Here and there Dr. Trevelyan raises questions in one’s mind. 
Was it “ the law ” or the sessional resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, that forbade peers to interfere in elections (p. 75)? It is at 
least open to doubt whether the Dissenters agitated for parliamentary 
reform primarily “as a step necessary to their own civil enfranchise- 
ment” (p. 33). In fact the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed 
before the Reform Bill, and they were nearly repealed forty years 
earlier. Again, the temperaments of Fox and Shelburne were 
doubtless incompatible, but does not Mr. Trevelyan minimise the 
“public grounds” of their quarrel (p. 13)? The negotiations for 
peace with the American colonies revealed an important difference of 
principle, though at first sight it may have looked like a mere dis- 
agreement on diplomatic procedure. And, tradition notwithstanding, 
did Pitt really “‘ unwhig ’ Fox in the Regency debates (p. 20)? But 
these doubts and criticisms of detail are a very inadequate mask for 
an admiration of the work as a whole which might tempt the reviewer 
into unqualified praise. We wish that Dr. Trevelyan might be 
persuaded to add to his extremely valuable contribution to the 
history of this period a selection from Grey’s unpublished papers, 
for in spite of the vigorous quarrying of Mr. Butler and Dr. Trevelyan, 
that seam does not appear to be exhausted. 
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Mr. Alington’s T’'wenty Years is a very agreeable and also a most 
stimulating book. If this is the sort of thing that Mr. Alington does, 
as he tells us, in his holidays, what must he do in the term? Most 
of his readers would be anxious for school again if Mr. Alington could 
teach them history. His method is to pass history in review while 
he comments upon it in a quizzical, critical, yet urbane fashion that 
is all hisown. He does not altogether succeed in fulfilling the promise 
of his sub-title by analysing the development of the party system ; 
but he does succeed in giving a fresh and interesting account of the 
fluctuations of parties and political ideas from the point of view of 
a detached but benevolent bystander whose natural disposition is 
to find good in all parties, though he is far too shrewd to be taken 
in by any of them. Every bystander will not view the scene with 
quite the same eyes; but nobody will regret the time spent in looking 
upon it through the eyes of Mr. Alington. 

GrorceE §S. VErTcu. 


Europe and Beyond : a Preliminary Survey of World-Politics in the Last 
Half-century : 1870-1920. By J.A.R.Marriorr. 1921. viii + 
325 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


Nineteenth-Century Europe and Britain. By C. RaymMonp Beaz.ey, 
D.Litt. 1922. 344 pp. Glasgow: Collins. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. MarrioTT, in his preface, wisely remarks that “‘ the last half- 
century has not yet fallen into perspective, and the time for writing 
the history of it has not, therefore, in my judgment arrived.” In 
what he describes as a “ preliminary survey ” he therefore shows a 
sensible fear of extravagant praise and condemnation; his description 
of the Sarajevo assassination, of the character of the ex-Emperor 
William ITI, and of the recent Peace Conference are notable instances 
of this scholarly caution. With no single point to prove, and no silly 
prejudices, Mr. Marriott does not, like nine out of every ten writers 
of “ contemporary ” history, fail to give a right proportion to subjects : 
he remembers Africa and Central Asia (his maps of Africa are especially 
worthy of praise); he traces the history of the “‘ imperialism ” of the 
United States as well as of the “imperialism ” of Germany. In short, 
his book is one of the few of its kind which an instructed reader can 
use without irritation and recommend without fear. The quotations 
at the head of the chapters are generally apposite, though it would have 
been better in Chapter XIV to have left Bossuet’s magnificent phrase 
to speak for itself. Finally, the authorities quoted are adequate, 
representative, and easily accessible. 

A good text-book should be a result both of independent work and 
of experience gained in teaching. On both these grounds Professor 
Beazley stands justified. Perhaps his book suffers a little in that it 
is not written primarily for the class of reader he has been most accus- 
tomed to teach; but he is always clear, and his allusions (e. g., der alte 
Kurs) should encourage that further reading for which his well-chosen 
bibliography is an excellent guide. At the outset Professor Beazley 
introduces his thesis—that Europe in the nineteenth century was 
dominated first by Russia and then by Germany. Round these two 
Powers he has grouped his facts; he mentions little that does not 
concern this domination, and brings out with great clearness the 
character of the chief leaders in each country in relation to the general 
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scheme. It would be unfair to ask whether this does not mean a certain 
sacrifice ; something must obviously be sacrificed in an account of nine- 
teenth-century Europe in a small book. Rather must Professor Beaz- 
ley’s book be judged—and appraised—by the fact that it so interprets 
the history of the century that the reader feels the movement of the 
play towards the sinister climax of 1914; nay more, if he is still young, 
he feels surprise and anger at a generation which found no wise man 
to interpret to it the evil days into which it was leading its children. 
This is praise enough, for of how many text-books in English can the 
like be said? But the professional teacher will feel added gratitude 
to Professor Beazley for his continual mention of the lesser known 
facts—the relatively slight losses of the Austrian and Prussian contin- 
gents in the disaster of 1812, or the indifference of the peasantry to 
the middle nineteenth-century Polish rebellion. It is satisfactory also 
to notice the absence of prejudice in the judgment on the creation of 
an Italian unitary State and its results, and the perspicacity which 
has observed that the vacillation rather than the consistent chauvinism 
of William II has been the cause of ruin to Europe. 
E. L. Woopwarp. 


Peace Handbooks. Edited by G. W. Proruero. Vol. VIII 
(comprising Nos. 43-48). Poland and Finland. 1920. H.M. 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2. 12s. 6d.* 


Je nérdlicher, je redlicher may be true: certainly the further east 
in Europe, the more mysterious. These six little compendia, prepared 
in anticipation of the Peace Conference, will probably find many of 
their readers bare even of prejudices with regard to Poland and the 
adjacent regions. The bibliographies with which they end, meagre 
except for works in languages which Englishmen rarely read, testify 
to the need for information, though some of the articles which Mr. 
Ralph Butler gathered together in The New Eastern Europe (1919) 
might well have been mentioned and read. Geography and economic 
conditions appear in general to have been admirably treated, but 
history and social and political conditions, with which we are more 
specially concerned, are somewhat more uneven. 

No. 43, Poland (1s.), consists of a rather perfunctory sketch of 
Polish history from 1569 to 1815, with Sigismund “ the King of the 
Jesuits,” disguised as Zygmunt III, and “ Authorities ’’ numbering 
eight in all. “ Lithuania,’ we learn at the outset, “was largely a 
‘geographical expression,’ which covered very much more ground 
than it was, strictly speaking, entitled to”’; but to treat 250 years 
in less than thirty pages is a task which may well have confused the 
contributor. 

Russian Poland, Lithuania and White Russia (No. 44, 2s. 6d.) is 
an excellent statistical handbook, with a masterly sketch of “ the 
irresponsible rule of an alien autocracy ” up to 1917. Prussian Poland 
(No. 45, 1s. 6d.) is brief but good, and throws clear light on the Prussian 
State as an imperial organism. Austrian Poland (No. 46, 2s.), an in- 
forming and dispassionate little treatise, describes the Ukrainian 
movement in Galicia as anti-Russian rather than pro-German, fostered 
in every possible way by the Germans of Austria as an eventual menace 
to Russia. The natural consequence was an alliance between the 


1 For the plan of this series see History, vi. 57, 59. A full list may be 
obtained from the Stationery Office. 
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Poles and the Old Ruthenians to oppose it, and thus deviously were 
some Poles led to espouse the cause of Russia. In Finland (No. 47, 
2s. 6d.) the story is traced, with breadth and distinction, of a people 
originally Mongolian but always looking westward, “formed and 
educated for 600 years by the Swedes, then thrown by the fortune of 
war into the lap of a barbaric and half-Eastern Empire.” Finally, 
The Aland Islands (No. 48, 1s.) provides a well-ordered contemporary 
survey of one of Finland’s most difficult problems. Unquestionably, 
this section of the series justifies Sir George Prothero’s belief that it 
would be useful to students of history. 

W. F. Reppaway. 





The Evolution of World Peace. (The Unity Series, IV.) Edited by 
F. S. Marvin. 1921. 192 pp. Milford. 9s. 6d. 


Tus interesting volume consists of lectures delivered at the “ Unit 
School”’ in August 1920. In an introductory essay entitled ‘‘ The 
Appeal to History,” the editor describes the plan and purpose of the 
book. Most of the lectures treat of efforts made at a number of different 
periods to advance world unity, fraternity and peace. The endeavour 
of Alexander the Great to impose Greek civilisation upon the peoples 
of the Middle East, and the forces favourable and unfavourable to the 
fusion of the Greek and Oriental cultures, are dealt with by Professor 
Arnold Toynbee and Mr. Marvin. Sir Paul Vinogradoff shows in 
masterly fashion how the spread of the Roman Empire and Roman law 
brought unity, order, peace and prosperity to the great region from the 
Euphrates to the Rhine. From the career of Innocent LI Professor 
H. C. W. Davis illustrates the reasons for the failure of the medieval 
Church to achieve its theoretical mission of uniting Christendom in 
bonds of peace. In an original and valuable paper on Grotius and 
International Law, Mr. G. N. Clark includes a suggestive discussion 
of the difficulties which have hitherto prevented the writing of a real 
history of international law, and incidentally exemplifies the right 
method in his sketch of English and Dutch attempts, in the seventeenth 
century, to settle some of the chief questions of maritime law. Mr. 
G. P. Gooch makes clear the significance of the French Revolution as 
a world force; Professor C. R. Beazley deals with the Congress and 
settlement of Vienna. Under the title of “ International Tendencies 
in the Nineteenth Century,” Mr. F. S. Marvin treats of some twentieth- 
century tendencies as well. Mr. F. Whelen writes of the League in 
Being; Mr. H. G. Wells delivers an apology for a world Utopia; and 
Miss Eileen Power, in a sparkling paper, makes sensible suggestions 
as to the teaching of History and World Peace, which every teacher of 
history would do well to ponder. F. G. DAVENPORT. 


Synoptische Tabellen fiir den geschichtlichen Arbeits-Unterricht vom 
Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegenwart. Edited by Strarriep 
Kawerav. 1921. 65 pp. Franz Schneider Verlag, Berlin 
(S.W. 11) and Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 


Stncz the German Revolution of 1918 a great deal of attention 
has been paid in German educational circles to the teaching of history. 
In the days of the Empire both text-books and schoolmasters were 
so entirely subdued to the glorification of the Hohenzollerns and the 
praises of monarchical institutions that a complete reconstruction of 
the whole system of history-teaching had to be undertaken. No one in 
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Germany, of course, suggests that German text-book writers, or German 
pedagogues, should be left free to say what they think right, or do 
what they deem best. They are merely to be re-tuned to the new key 
of Social Democracy. Those who wish to see how this re-tuning of the 
schools is to be effected will find the process expounded in such works 
as N. Henningsen’s Revolution des Geschictsunterrichts (1920), and 
A. C. Scheiblhuber’s Beitrége zur Reform des Geschichtsunterrichts 
(1921). Prominent among the features of the new history-teaching 
is to be the strong emphasis placed upon social and economic history, 
upon the history of intellectual development, and upon the history 
of international organisation. 

The synoptical tables before us are intended to serve as a basis 
for the reformed instruction. They cover the years a.D. 1500-1920, 
dividing the period into four sections: (1) A.D. 1500-1650; (2) A.D. 
1650-1766; (3) a.D. 1766-1850; (4) a.p. 1850-1920. The out- 
standing events in each of these sections are classified under the five 
main headings (with various sub-headings): A. Economic Develop- 
ment; B. Social Conditions and Movements; C. Intellectual Life; 
D. International Organisation; and E. Foreign Politics (i.e. of 
course, the external relations of Germany). The amount of informa- 
tion given in the tables is not excessively great, but all the events 
selected for inclusion are of outstanding importance. Moreover, they 
are by no means limited to Germany; all Europe is to some extent 
surveyed. Students who are reading Modern History in outline 
will undoubtedly find it convenient to have before them this birds’-eye 
view of the whole scene. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories. Book I., by J. J. BELL, 
3s. 6d.; Book II., by N. Niemeyer, 3s.; Books V. and VI., by 
E. H. Spaupina, 3s. 6d. each. Geo. Philip & Son. 

Readings in English Social History. By R. B. Morean. Vols. I-IV. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 4s. each. 

A Source Book of English Social History. By M. E. Monckton Jones. 
Methuen. 4s. 6d. 

A School Economic History of England. By C.M.Warers. Clarendon 
Press. 5s. 6d. 

Social Life in England to 1500: for Junior Forms. By ELizaBetTu 
Devas. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Social Life in England through the Centuries. By H. R. Wizton HALL. 
Blackie. 2s. 9d. 

The Beginner's History of England. By E. W. Mitter. Harrap. 
2s. 6d. 

Elementary Civics. By C. H. Buaxiston. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

Man and Commerce. By R. 8. Briver. Man and Wool. By E. H. 


SHort. Man and Cotton. By E. H. SHorr. (Romance of British 
Industry Series.) Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 3d. each. 


THE formation of a history library for young people is not an 
easy matter. Indeed it is doubtful if sufficient material of a satis- 
factory nature in the form of books is yet available. But this 
deficiency is being met in an increasingly satisfactory manner by the 
production of books which appeal to the interests of children, and 
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which, at the same time, reach a reasonable standard of historical scholar- 
ship. Most of the above-mentioned volumes fulfil these two conditions ; 
incidentally they illustrate the wide field of interest open to children 
in the study of History. For notwithstanding the similarity, in some 
cases, in the type of book, the materials used by the different authors 
vary widely both in content and in difficulty. The books are suitable 
for pupils whose ages range from thirteen to fifteen or sixteen years, 
and they afford scope for sound individual work. 

The Piers Plowman Histories are in many ways excellent, especially 
in their suitability to the stage at which good history teaching in 
schools has arrived. While retaining the formal narrative of historical 
development they are full of material taken from contemporary 
sources. But Book I is somewhat difficult in parts, and much of 
the supplementary reading suggested—Round, Maitland, Vinogradoff, 
Ballard, Rice Holmes, etc.—is beyond the average pupil of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. In contrast to this, Books III., V. and VI. 
are very suitable for children of fourteen or fifteen or even of thirteen 
years of age; and the supplementary reading matter, being of a 
more popular nature, is often such as these young people enjoy and 
understand. In connection with the quotations from printed sources, 
one hopes that the time may come when the short works from which 
some of the simpler ones are quoted may be reprinted in their entirety 
and may find a place in every school library. Until that time arrives 
these books will form the next best thing. They are so full of apt 
illustration that the pupil cannot fail to get a very lively appreciation 
of the times with which they deal. 

The next work, Readings in English Social History, consists entirely 
of extracts—(a) from good translations such as exist in some volumes 
in the Rolls Series; (6) from English authors such as Chaucer, Tusser, 
Harrison, Stow, Camden, Pepys, Evelyn and Defoe; and (c) from 
various letters and despatches. The wide selection of material 
indicates in a very striking way how much has been done by historians 
to render our historical treasures accessible to the ordinary reader. 
The amount of translation and editing done by them is far too little 
known. By drawing so much upon their work Mr. Morgan has 
performed a great service in directing attention to them. Short 
notes on each of the authorities quoted are given at the end of each 
volume. These would have been still more valuable if the trans- 
lator—in the case of a translation—and publisher of the whole work 
had been given for every extract. Every phase of social life is illus- 
trated: but in several cases better extracts could have been made, 
e.g. quotations from such a work as Cowden Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer 
would be no more difficult and much more appropriate than the prose 
extracts given. The pictorial illustrations might have been omitted 
or placed together at the end of the volumes; for, although excellent 
in themselves, they are not applicable to the text immediately adjacent 
to them. Nevertheless these books will prove exceedingly useful to 
the history teacher in supplying materials with which to illustrate and 
amplify his work. 

Of a similar nature is the work of Miss Monckton Jones. But she 
goes further. Realising how far astray a mere extract may lead a 
pupil, she gives a preface of explanatory matter to each group of 
extracts, thereby showing the circumstances in which the incidents 
were set. Normally this would be done by the teacher; but where 
the work is not in the hands of a specially trained history teacher, 
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this assistance is necessary; and in every case it will be helpful to 
children doing individual work. Life is illustrated on many sides, 
and a good index helps one to find easily the particular illustration 
required. 

Books of original extracts, however, are only one of the many 
kinds necessary for a school history library; and text-books such as 
Miss Waters’ School T'ext-book of Economic History must find a place. 
This is well written, and contains one or two sections on aspects 
which are too much neglected in our history books: the part played 
by women in ordinary life and the work of the parish church. There 
are excellent illustrations, of which the sources, though not always 
the dates, are given. The book suffers from the inevitable defect 
involved in covering so much ground in such a limited space. Terms 
are used whose significance is by no means clear from the material 
supplied, and these, together with many generalisations necessarily 
given, imply a much larger background of historical knowledge than 
is possessed by the average child of fifteen. An example of this 
defect is the paragraph at the bottom of p. 210, where such terms 
as, ‘international competition,” “ protectionist and mercantilist 
policy,” ‘‘ minute regulation of a paternal government,” occur in 
highly generalised statements. These phrases, applied to the six- 
teenth century, need much historical background to ensure the 
interest which attaches to reality. At the same time the book contains 
much thoroughly good history and will prove useful with advanced 

upils. 

* contrast to Miss Waters’ work are Social Life in England 
to 1500, by Miss Devas, and Social Life in England through the 
Centuries, by Mr. Hall. Both of these are suitable for children about 
twelve years of age. Miss Devas’ book consists of short sketches of 
different aspects of history from Saxon times to 1500. Thus the 
organisation of work is covered in nine pages; clothes and armour 
in twelve pages; law and order in five pages; and so on. Naturally 
the chapters are the barest outline; but they are suggestive and 
would no doubt lead to the further reading suggested in the preface. 
Mr. Hall attempts to give a popular account of social life at various 
periods in English History. His work is interesting reading; but 
our knowledge in certain branches of history is much more definite 
and accurate than his remarks would seem to imply. Moreover, the 
book contains a good deal of general speculation, e.g. a whole para- 
graph is given, on p. 153, to speculating on what our houses still need 
to make them perfect. 

Miss Miller’s book, unlike any of the foregoing, is more of the 
usual character of a “ History of England.” It ranges from the 
Roman occupation to the Peace Treaty of 1919, the events being 
grouped round great outstanding characters. To young people its 
great attraction will be the large number of excellent illustrations. 
The value of these would have been increased considerably if in all 
cases the precise source and date of each had been given wherever 
possible, 

Linked with such reading as these books will give, Mr. Blakiston’s 
compact little volume, Elementary Civics, will be of real value. It is 
written simply and clearly and covers in broad outline the functions 
of our chief national and local institutions. 

The last volumes in the list, “‘ Romance of British Industry Series,” 
represent an attempt to give together the history and geography 
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of particular industries, and the matter is interspersed with literary 
extracts. Exercises in reading, essay-writing, map-drawing and 
model-making are suggested from time to time. A surprising amount 
of interesting information has been brought together; but the 
attempt to correlate so many subjects tends to make the sections 
scrappy and the style jerky and disconnected. 

Taken together these books indicate how much broader our con- 
ceptions of history teaching have become. It is no longer a mere 
committing to memory of facts, even with children, but a study of 
people and conditions with a reality and concreteness which ensures 
a living interest in the subject after school-days are over. 

J. A. Waite. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The World-Story of 3,000,000,000 (?) Years, by J. Reeves (P. S. 
King, 2s. 6d.) contains six charts which are scientific rather than 
historical, and imaginative rather than scientific. They form a 
convenient and appropriate companion to Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline 
of History. Chart I treats of the Astronomical Era, from the birth 
of the world to the appearance of life upon its surface. Charts II 
and III are Geological, giving the main features of fifteen successive 
periods; Chart IV is Anthropological, depicting the characteristics of 
six types of paleolithic men. Chart V is still Prehistoric, portraying 
the successive civilisations of neolithic and bronze-age men. Not 
till we reach Chart VI do we come to the era of recorded human 
history. In this chart ten short columns have to suffice to trace the 
career of the race of man from the Sumerian times (6000 B.c.) to the 
present day. It is clear that the teacher of history will not get much 
detailed information from this collection of charts. Nevertheless, 
he will find it extraordinarily interesting and suggestive. It will 
tend to quicken his sense of relativity, and will help to save him from 
an undue insistence on the importance of his subject. F. J.C. H. 


THE Rev. H. P. V. Nunn’s Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 6s.) is divided into two portions: a summary 
of such syntactical rules as are necessary for the understanding of 
ecclesiastical writers, and an admirable selection of extracts from 
some of the greatest of those writers. It is assumed that the student 
will commence his reading with the Vulgate, and then proceed to the 
easier Fathers. While this is a perfectly feasible way of learning 
Latin, it is very doubtful whether the method has any advantages for 
the historical student. He will find it as easy, as rapid and probably 
far more valuable and interesting, to proceed on ordinary lines and 
begin with the classical pagans. Skipping three centuries of Latin 
will be of no material aid to him. This is, however, no criticism of 
an excellent little book which will no doubt be found useful by the 
theological students for whom it is specially designed. H. E. B. 


CURRENT books on dating will need very careful revision in the 
light of Dr. R. L. Poole’s pamphlet, The Beginning of the Year in the 
Middle Ages (Proceedings of the British Academy, Milford, 3s.)._ Discuss- 
ing reckonings from the Annunciation, the author traces the Calculus 
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Pisanus, as seen in the will of Archbishop Rostang in 896, to Arles, 
and to lower Burgundy under Lewis III. The Florentine style of 
reckoning (from the 25th of March after Christmas) may, he suggests, 
have been introduced through the Cluniac reform and adopted from 
Fleury when its great basilica was dedicated to Our Lady. The 
“French style ” of dating from Easter is not stile di uso antichissimo, 
as Cappelli (Cronologia, p. xii), following Giry, thought, for the 
evidence brought forward to show that the year was reckoned from 
Easter before about 1200 is inadequate. Dr. Poole suggests that the 
reason why Philip Augustus made the reckoning from Easter the rule 
in the French Chancery was that he wanted to mark his conquest of 
the English possessions in France by a style different from that in vogue 
there. Mid-thirteenth century Europe shows a strange mixture of 
Christmas and Easter reckonings, differing according to ecclesiastical 
and temporal relations. The section on the restoration of the ancient 
reckoning supplements Cappelli in certain details and corrects Bond’s 
Handy-Book in several particulars. E. F. J. 


THE resumption of publication of the Analecta Bollandiana (Tomus 
XXXIX, 1921. Bruxelles: 22 Boulevard Saint-Michel), the periodical 
of the Bollandist Fathers, now happily re-established in their former 
home, is an event of real importance in the world of scholarship. 
They have succeeded in showing that the application of critical methods 
can be searching without being inhuman, and many students will 
think with affectionate regret of one of their number, Frangois van 
Ortroy (f 1917), whose obituary forms the preface to the present 
volume. He “ était vraiment de ces natures heureuses, qui ont le 
don d’ensoleiller autour d’elles le front des hommes et l’aspect des 
choses.” 

The article in these two parts which will be read with the greatest 
general interest is probably an important study by Pére Delehaye of 
the use of the terms “ Martyr” and “Confessor,” with a supple- 
mentary note by Pére Peeters on oriental translations of the word 
“* Martyr.” Dom Quentin contributes an analysis and reconstruction 
of the list of the Martyrs of Lyons in 177, and Pére Lechat discusses 
the Letters of John of Tagliacozzo on the siege of Belgrade by the 
Turks in 1456 and the death of his brother Franciscan St. John of 
Capistrano. The short Notices include as usual careful appreciations 
and criticisms of works bearing on hagiography or kindred studies in 
many languages. Some of them will be read with a fearful joy, for 
if the learned editors have a reputation as iconoclasts, their icono- 
clasm is of the kind which builds up true history in the sequel, not the 
ingenious nonsense with which Pére Delehaye deals with such delightful 
irony in discussing an attempt to identify the St. Cyprian invoked by 
sailors with the Astarte of the Carthaginians. C. J. 


Books such as Miss Jourdain’s Dramatic Theory and Practice in 
France, 1690-1808 (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), are of value not only to 
the student of literature but to the student of history; for the history 
of the drama is not only a record of individual inspiration, but an 
index to popular opinion on topics many of which may be classed 
as political. As Miss Jourdain shows, we can find in French drama 
long before 1789 the beginnings of the reaction against an irrespon- 
sible court and a caste nobility; it reveals more clearly than any- 
thing else the beginnings of that apotheosis of bourgeois virtues so 
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characteristic of republican France. ‘‘ The people desired to increase 
their own self-respect, and they placed their pride in an assurance of 
‘ Respectability,’ ‘Worth’ and ‘Candour’ rather than in that of 
personal or social distinction. The social life which expressed itself 
in this drama was in direct antagonism to the centralisation of the 
court and society at Versailles; and it ignored class distinctions as 
such” (p. 46). ‘“‘ The history of eighteenth-century stage production 
shows that public opinion, as exhibited in the attitude of the parterre, 
expressed the forces of democracy and not, as in the seventeenth 
century, the feelings of a literary clique” (p. 187). It is the dramatists, 
not the politicians, who foreshadow the Revolution. D. O. 


In The Evolution of Long Island (Yale Univ. Press (Milford) 
10s. 6d. net) Professor R. H. Gabriel vividly describes the part 
played by natural surroundings and its hinterland in the development 
of a small community. Long Island, it is shown, is set down in an 
unusual position. Facing the Hudson, the central gateway of North 
America, it finds itself a bone of contention between the encircling 
sea and the hinterland, acting through the metropolis it has created. 
The story of these rival influences is vigorously and picturesquely 
told. H. E. E. 


Cyprus under the Turks, 1571-1878, by H. C. Luke (Milford, 8s. 6d.), 
is a valuable piece of work by an administrator and scholar who has 
done much for the history of Cyprus already. It is divided into 
three chapters: (1) a narrative outline of the history of Turkish rule 
in the island, with references to and quotations from the authorities, 
including both native chroniclers and Western travellers ; (2) an account 
of the local activities of the English Levant Company; and (3) selected 
material from the British consular archives, 1710-1878, which fills 
more than half the book. Mr. Luke has worked through these archives 
(more than 10,000 documents altogether), and is the first historian 
who has published any of them. Naturally, the greater part of the 
material belongs to the last 100 of the 168 years covered, but that 
is the most interesting portion of the period. Mr. Luke has done 
particularly good service to students of the Anglo-French rivalry 
in the Levant during the Napoleonic wars, and of that mental ferment 
which was produced in Greek minds by the sudden and violent intrusion 
into this part of the world of the two greatest nations of Western 
Europe. The material is hardly less interesting for the study of 
Ottoman institutions. In fact, the book represents an important 


contribution to the understanding of Near and Middle Eastern history. 
A. J.T. 


Dr. Witt1aAm MiILuEr’s little narrative, The Turkish Restoration 
in Greece (1718-1797) (‘‘ Helps for Students of History,” No. 38: 
S.P.C.K., ls. 3d.), is drawn directly from the original sources by a 
master of them, and accompanied by a summary but useful biblio- 
graphy. It treats as a unity, and as a subject in itself, a period of 
modern Greek history which has usually (though wrongly) been 
regarded as simply introductory to the War of Independence. The 
truth is that the period thus thrown into relief by Mr. Miller is, from 
the more instructed historical point of view, of greater interest and 
importance than the more dramatic events that followed it. The 
War of Independence was an explosion of spiritual material that 
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had been accumulating during several previous generations, and it was 
destructive as well as brilliant. Greek society was exhausted by it 
for a century, and when it began to recover its growth proceeded on 
new lines. Mr. Miller gives us a glimpse of that Greek renaissance 
which began in the last quarter of the seventeenth century and which 
so profoundly transformed the relations of the Greek nation both to 
Islamic and to Western civilisation. The Venetian re-occupation 
(1683-1715) belonged to the same epoch as the First Crusade; the 
Greek War of Independence to the same as the European war of 
1914-18. This difference is a measure of the change that occurred 
in the interval. A. J.T. 


In The Golden Fleece: An Introduction to the Industrial History 
of England (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) Mr. G. W. Morris and Mr. L. 8. 
Wood have attempted to group the main facts of English industrial 
history round an account of the development of the woollen industry. 
They have achieved a considerable degree of success in narrating 
the story of the stages through which the production, manufacture 
and sale of wool have passed without neglecting the general back- 
ground of economic progress. The industry which they have chosen 
is the one pre-eminently suited for this kind of treatment. For 
centuries it was the one great English industry, and to-day it occupies 
a peculiarly significant position in the British Commonwealth. The 
book is liberally illustrated by well-chosen pictures and maps. It 
is inevitable that there should be omissions and that opinions should 
differ as to whether the authors have kept the proper proportion 
between the description of their particular industry and other economic 
factors. It is not clear how the confiscation of the funds of the 
religious gilds by Protector Somerset contributed to poverty and 
unemployment; it is misleading to represent the riots on May Day 
1517 as directed primarily against the merchants of the Hanseatic 
League; the statement that the Weavers Act of 1555 checked attempts 
to establish the ‘‘ Factory System ” exaggerates the tendency towards 
such an organisation and the practical effect of such legislation; the 
causes of periodic distress in the woollen industry in the early years 
of the seventeenth century might have been examined, and the sug- 
gestion that the Civil War was to blame might have been avoided. 
But these are mere details. The book will be found a stimulating 
introduction to industrial history, particularly in the West Riding, 
where children should certainly approach the subject through the 
study of the growth of the woollen and worsted industries. 

J. F. R. 


Messrs. A. 8. TURBERVILLE and F. A. Howe collected the material 
which goes to make Great Britain in the Latest Age (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
when they were lecturing to the Third Division in Germany early in 
1919. Their object was to sum up the main achievements of this 
country in the nineteenth century. After the first three chapters, 
which provide a continuous and readable, though necessarily brief, 
account of the political history of the period, they take up a series of 
topics, such as industry, agriculture, political theory, imperial expansion, 
education, and commercial policy. They fully recognise that this 
method involves some amount of repetition. In lectures this would 
in any case be necessary. A more serious objection is that the main 
phases of the century are obscured; for instance, in the chapter on 
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agriculture the first part of the nineteenth century is quite inade- 
quately dealt with, while the industrial history of the period is largely 
taken up with the years before 1850. Throughout the book there 
is always a tendency to fall into the baldest summary. This is notably 
the case in the chapter which assesses the ‘‘ Intellectual Achievement ” 
of thecentury. It is a pity that the recommendations of the Whitley 
Committee are set out so fully, while the modified form in which they 
were accepted by the Government is not indicated.1 J. F.R. 


Tue short biography of Richard Philip Garrold, by Father C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Longmans, 5s.), gives a concise yet graceful picture 
of a brief but interesting career. For us here its chief point, no doubt, 
is the description of an original and successful teacher of history. 
By nature a most companionable character, Father Garrold became 
the most kindly and communicative of masters. His natural bent 
for colour and for the picturesque was studiously cultivated, as an 
aid to explaining history. His classes soon found themselves deep in 
plotting out ingenious curves and diagrams, or interested in drawing 
political cartoons, caricatures, or portraits. He had a singular 
faculty for handling such things, and for inducing boys to throw 
themselves into his method of teaching and learning by illustration. 
The method would not suit every teacher; but all may learn much 
from his example in bringing every faculty into play in the service 
of teaching. 

During the War he served as a military chaplain on the Western 
front (where he was wounded and all but killed), then in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa. Everyone’s friend and ally, yet to all also an object 
of respect, he was not spared by the treacherous climate. Disease 
snatched him prematurely from many friends and disciples, who will 
gratefully cherish this well-written memorial of a much-loved com- 
panion and master. J. B 


Tue first three numbers of vol. xxxvii (1922) of The English 
Historical Review (Longmans, 7s. 6d. each) contain, among many 
contributions of interest to students of particular periods or aspects 
of history, several with a wider appeal: Dr. Barker’s article on Lord 
Bryce (April); Dr. M. R. James’ delightful ‘‘ Twelve Medieval Ghost- 
Stories” (July); Mr. Waugh’s long .paper on the great statute of 
Premunire (April), adducing much evidence in support of his view 
that, its preamble having served its immediate purpose and frightened 
Pope Boniface IX, it fell into obscurity till after 1430, and was then 
re-discovered and misinterpreted by the king’s courts; the first 
instalment (July) of Professor Pollard’s ‘‘ Council, Star Chamber 
and Privy Council under the Tudors’; and Professor Unwin’s ‘‘ The 
Transition to the Factory System” (April and July), based upon 
the business records from 1783-98 of the cotton manufacturer Old- 
know, recently found in the ruins of an old mill, through “ the dis- 
tribution of some eighteenth-century weaver’s tickets by an adven- 
turous boy scout to casual passers-by,” one of whom, luckily, was 
much interested in local history. The other contents include a 
lengthy demolition by Dr. J. H. Round (January) of the “ Legend 
of Eudo Dapifer” and the authenticity of the so-called Colchester 
Chronicle; two papers (January and April) on the Sheriffs under 


1 To the list of errata at the beginning of the book should be added, “ for 
Cranley, p. 174, 1. 25, read Cradley Heath.” 
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Henry I, by Dr. C. H. Walker and Professor W. A. Morris; a careful 
study by Miss Helena Chew (April) of Scutage under Edward I; a 
continuation by Miss Rose Graham of her former articles (largely 
derived from Episcopal Registers) dealing with clerical taxation at 
the same period (January); many valuable reviews, among them 
several in which the book in question provides the text for an authori- 
tative short paper on its subject, e.g. those by Mr. A. G. Little of 
Father Bede Jarrett’s The English Dominicans (January), by Mr. J. E. 
Neale of an American work on Parliamentary Privilege (April), by 
Mr. C. C. J. Webb and Mr. Edward Armstrong of French monographs 
on Nicholas of Cusa (July) and Catherine de Medicis (January), and 
by Sir A. W. Ward of a German one on Wallenstein (July); an article 
by Mr. Godfrey Davies, who acknowledges help from Sir Charles 
Firth, on Council and Cabinet, 1679-88 (January); papers by Dr. 
C. H. Mayo on the status of the clergy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (April), and by Mr. C. L. Kingsford on the 
Highland forts in the Forty-five (July); and a solitary contribution 
to more recent history, by Mr. D. Dawson, on the proposal of the 
English Government in 1863 that the Archduke Maximilian should 
accept the throne of Greece, giving extracts from despatches among 
the Foreign Office records! (January). Other documents printed range 
from 1195 to 1562, among the most interesting being those illustrating 
medizval agrarian organisation contributed by Professor Stenton and 
Miss Joan Wake (April and July), and an entry transcribed by Mr. 
E. F. Jacob from a Coram Rege Roll of 1260, about an arbitration 
between the king and Simon de Montfort arranged in parliament 
(January). Two of the contributions dealing with technical matters 
are tours de force of recondite learning,—Dr. R. L. Poole’s exhaustive 
review of the new British Museum Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections (July), and Mr. C. G. Crump’s 
brief account of the make-up and sealing of letters close, hidden 
away in a review of Medieval Archives of Oxford (April). Others are 
on the date of the death of Henry of Blois (January), on the text of 
the ordinance of 1184 concerning an aid for the Holy Land (April), 
and on Early Notes of Fines (January), by the Rev. H. E. Salter, 
Mr. W. T. Lunt, and Mr. R. C. Fowler, respectively. E. J. D. 


WE have also received Sir Frederick Kenyon’s Presidential Address 
to the British Academy, entitled International Scholarship (Milford, 
ls. 6d.), which contains an account of the foundation and early work 
of the Union Académique Internationale; Walks in Rouen, by 
Jocelyn Perkins (S.P.C.K., 5s. 6d.), which seeks to make accessible 
in brief compass material contained in the standard books upon 
that town; Selected Poems in Somerset Dialect (1s. 6d.), No. 1 of the 
series of Somerset Folk Publications, whose objects we have already 
described ;? With the Cornwall Territorials on the Western Front, by 
E. C. Matthews (Cambridge: W. P. Spalding, 25s.), being the history of 
the 5th Battalion of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry during the 
war; and Food Control in the North-West Division, by H. W. Clemesha 
(Longmans, 5s. cloth, 3s. 6d. sewn), a contribution towards the domestic 
history of this country during the war. H. H. B. 

+ Used by special permission, the date being after 1860. 

* Hisrory, vi. 104. A pamphlet introductory to the series, Somerset and 


her Folk Movement, by Walter Raymond, which is incorporated in No. I, is 
to be obtained separately (No. la, 6d.). 
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